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THE BEST CORN IN IOWA 


\ R. G. W. BAILEY, of Letts, may not be the best 
4 corn breeder in Iowa, but for the year 1920 he 
has the best claim to the title. The field run of the 
Bailey strain of Reid’s is of plain appearance, as 
may be judged from the picture, but when grown 
side by side on the same soil with twenty-one other 
southern Iowa varieties, it outyielded them all, 
beating the average by 5.3 bushels, or 12.3 per cent. 

Clyde Black, of Dallas Center, may not have the 
highest yielding variety of corn in south-central 
Iowa, but his strain of Reid’s in 1920, when grown 
alongside of forty-eight other south-central Iowa 
varieties, outyielded them all and beat the average 
by 8.8 bushels or 10.2 per cent. The Black Reid’s 
is a cross of C. R. Bishop’s Reid’s and the Iowa 203, 
which is the early strain of Reid’s as developed by 
L. C. Burnett, of the Iowa station. Mr. Black made 
the cross six years ago, and since that time his corn 
has been so broken in type that he has not been 
able to win consistently with it at the corn shows. 
Emphasis has been placed on earliness. As may 
be seen from the picture, Black’s Reid’s breaks into 
a smooth and rough type but for the most part 
favors the smooth. 

Leaming won first in north-central Iowa. 
McCorkindale, of Odebolt, won 
with his Leaming over thirty 
other north-central Iowa varieties 
which were grown in the same 
fields, outyielding the average by 
49 bushels, or 7.5 per cent. This 
Leaming corn is even plainer in 
appearance than the Black or 
Bailey Reid’s. Some of the ears 
are tapering like the old-fashioned 
Leaming, some are smooth and 
rather flinty, and some _ show 
traces of Reid’s blood. 

Silver King had everything its 
own way in northern Iowa. John 
Heuck, of Everly, won with a very 


J. Don 


plain strain of Silver King over 
twenty-five other northern Iowa 
varieties grown under the same 


conditions, exceeding the average 
of the section by 6.4 bushels or 
9.5 per cent. 

One year’s results are not abso- 
lutely conclusive, and it may very 
well be that next year corn which 
placed first this year will fall as 
low as tenth, whereas the tenth- 
place corn may rise to first. In 
a general way, however, we ex- 
pect the men who stood toward 
the top this year to stand high 
again next year, but there is hard- 
ly one chance in fifty of the same man winning first 
two years in succession. 

In a corn show, the man who wins first may feel 
that he has distinctly outclassed the man winning 
fifth, but in a yield contest there may be very little 
choice between a first-place corn and a fifth-place. 
For that reason we are publishing the high men in 
the different sections. The figure given in each 
tase is the percentage of the average for the sec- 
tion: 

Northern Iowa (26 entries)—First, John Heuck, 
of Everly, on Silver King, 109.5; 2, Theo. Gronna, 
Waterville, on Silver King, 108.8; 3, Theo. Miller, 
Ayrshire, on White Dent, 107.4; 4, Hanson Bros., 
Inwood, on Silver King, 106.9; 5, R. W. Butterfield, 
Irvington, on Silver King, 105.3; 6, Edw. Lybbert, 
Cresco, on Lybbert’s White Dent, 104.9; 7, Henry 
Schleusner, Garner, on Silver King, 103.5; 8, Fred 
Schmidt, Titonka, on Yellow Dent, 102.8: 9, A. W. 
Oxley & Son ,Ossian, on Golden Jewell, 102.8. 

North-Central Iowa (31 entries)—First, J. Don 
McCorkindale, Odebolt, on Leaming, 107.5; 2, L. J. 
saxter, Galva, on Silver King, 105.5; 3, D. L. Sandy, 
Lake City, on unknown white, 103.8; 4, L. A. Hembd, 
‘ckley, on Silver King, 103.5; 5, D. J. Brasted, 
Grundy Center, on Silver King, 102.6; 6, Carl Nutz- 
man, Wall Lake, on Yellow Dent, 102.2; 7, H. F. 
Osterland, Faulkner, on Reid’s, 102.1; 8, Carl Bauer, 
Pearson, on Wimple’s, 101.7; 9, Louis Schmitz, Rem- 
Sen, on Silver King, 101.7; 10, J. A. Anderson, Har- 
Court, on Reid’s, 101.2. 

South-Central Iowa 





(49 entries)—First, Clyde 


By H. A. WALLACE 


Black, Dallas Center, on Reid's, 110.2; 2, George 
Steen, West Liberty, on Reid’s, 107.8; 3, Fred Me- 
Culloch, Hartwick, on Reid’s, 107.1; 4, McConnell 
3ros., Waukee, on Leaming, 105.6; 5, W. T. Faw- 
cett, Mt. Vernon, on Faweett’s Gold Medal, 105.1; 
6, Brenton Bros., Dallas Center, on Reid's, 105; 7, 
Iowa State College, Ames, on Iodent, 104.8; 8, Witt 
Bros., Orion, on Silver Mine, 103.7; 9, H. W. Koch, 
Van Horne, on Reid’s, 103.5; 10, C. E. Hiatt, Mitch- 
ellville, on Reid’s, 103.5; 11, Will Steenwyk, Mitch- 
ellville, on Reid’s, 103; 12, N. H. Krizer, Rosehill, 
on K. B., 102.6; 13, J. L. Harper, Ames, on Reid's, 
102.2; 14, C. H. Kirkpatrick, Keota, on Reid's, 102.1; 
15, Amos Fossel, Gilbert, on Yellow Dent, 101.8; 16, 
Clarence Naylor, Bagley, on Reid's, 101.8. 

Southern Iowa (22 entries)—First, G. W. Bailey, 
Letts, on Reid’s, 112.3; 2, C. H. Kirkpatrick, Keota, 
on Reid’s, 108.1; 3, H. E. Hazen, Denmark, on 


Reid’s, 107.7; 4, Fred McCulloch, Hartwick, on 
Reid’s, 107.2; 5, J. M. Maxwell, Crawfordsville, on 
Reid’s, 106.8; 6, H. O. Wallace, Pleasantville, on 


Reid’s, 104.9; 7, J. G. McCray, Wayland, on Reid’s, 


104.2. 
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Hiatt was tenth in the south-central section with a 
vield of only 5.8 bushels behind the winner, and Mr 
Steenwyk was eleventh with a yield of only 6.2 
bushels behind the winner. Mr. Wallace, of Pleas- 
antville, who grows the same strain, was sixth in 
the southern section and 3.2 bushels behind the 
leader. It will be remembered that last year in 
the strain contest at Ames the Steenwyk corn was 
first and the Hiatt corn third in point of yield. The 
Mitchellville corn is establishing a reputation for 
itself as a good yielding corn of unusually fine 
show type. 

The K. B. corn, which has much the same kind 
of a show record as the Mitchellville Reid's, gave 


almost exactly the same yield in south-central 
lowa as the Mitchellville Reid's The interesting 
thing about this variety of corn is that it does 


not contain a particle of Reid's Yellow Dent blood, 
but in spite of that fact it has been able to com- 
pete on even terms with Reid’s Yellow Dent in the 
show ring. 

Of the seven white varieties that were entered 
in the southern half of Iowa, the only one which 
gave an outstandingly good account of itself 
the Silver Mine entered by Witt Arion. 
This strain stood in eighth place 
in the south-central section, with 
a yield that 
per acre behind 
ning strain. 

In the northern 
corn won the first places, 
and in the north-central section 
white corn won five out of the 
first ten The high yield- 
ing varieties of white corn in the 
northern part of 
most part Silver 
seem to be 


was 


Bros., of 


was only 5.6 bushels 
that of the win- 
section, white 
seven 


places. 


lowa are for the 
King, altho there 
several unnamed 
white dents that are capable of 


making very good yields. The 
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Fred McCulloch's corn is worthy of special note, 
being third in the south-central and fourth in the 
southern section. In the strain contest at Ames last 
year, the McCulloch corn was second only to Steen- 
wyk’s. It also stood close to the top in several 
county contests. This year the McCulloch corn is 
leading the Steenwyk corn by 3.5 bushels per acre. 
McCulloch's Reid’s is a wide kerneled rather coarse 
type which has not been so very successful at the 
corn shows in recent years. It is nevertheless a 
much showier type than the Black or Bailey Reid's. 
Mr. McCulloch secured his first Reid’s in 1903 direct 
from Mr. Reid, and a few years later he got a 
bushel from Mr. Charles Row, of Illinois, and also 
some corn from Mr. Pascal, who had the $150 prize 
ear. McCulloch Reid’s was mixed a little back in 
1904 or 1905 with Leaming and, Pride of the North. 
This may have damaged it some for show purposes, 
but certainly has not hurt it for yield. 

C. H. Kirkpatrick, of Keota, with second in the 
southern and fourteenth in the south-central, did 
well. He started out a number of years ago with a 
prize-winning strain of Reid’s and has done consid- 
erable ear-row breeding with it. Several years ago 
he was first in the state in the old-fashioned type of 
corn yield contest, with a yield of over 100 bushels 
per acre on his farm. 

The Mitchellville strain of Reid’s which has won 
so many prizes at the corn shows during the past 
fifteen years, and which ail traces back to the corn 
which Mr. Bishop and Mr. Plummer got from Mr. 
Reid, of Illinois, gave a good account of itself. Mr. 





al lowa by 10.2 Per Cent. 
Ears in Each Case Are the Best of a Field Run Bushe 


Silver King of Theodore Gronna, 
of Waterville, made a _ yield of 
only one-half bushel less per acre 
than that of the highest yielding 
strain in northern Iowa, and was 
of exceptionally good type. The 
Gronna strain of Silver King corn 
has taken a number of the prizes 


at the state corn show in past 
years. 
Only three samples of Leam- 


ing were entered, but two of these 
three succeeded in giv- 
ing an unusually good account of 
themselves. The only Leaming 
that was entered in the _ south- 
central section was fourth, and the only Leaming 
that was entered in the north-central section was 
first. Leaming was also entered in the northern 
section, but seemed to be unable to compete with 
Silver King in that particular section. 

Reid’s corn was the outstanding winner in south- 
ern Iowa, winning every place in southern Iowa and 
ten out of sixteen places in south-central Iowa. 
North-central Iowa is a battle ground which no 
variety has yet conquered. 

The calicos, cross-breds and mixtures failed to 
place. A few unnamed sorts did well, but they 
are mostly of an appearance to suggest derivation 
from some standard variety of long standing. 

The first genuine state yield contest has now 
passed into history. Of the 128 entrants, approxi- 
mately 100 are disappointed by not placing. Per- 
haps thirty or forty of the contestants with the 
lowest yields would do well to buy a bushel or 
so of one of the higher yielding strains to try out 
in one field side by side with their home variety 
of corn. 

Plans are now being pushed for a larger and 
better contest next year. The experience that has 
been gained this past year has been very valuable, 
and next year the test will be conducted with even 
greater care than this year. The average expense 
of making a test this past year was around $18 
per entrant, whereas the entry fee was only $106. 
A state appropriation made up the difference. With 
an initial investment of $1,000, the state will prob- 
ably gain several million. 


samples 
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Decreasing Production 
PEOPLE who do not understand farming get 
some curious notions when they hear farm 
kk aders talk 
Usually they jump to the conclusion that the 
farmers mean to stop growing food, and cither 
try to starve the city people or force them to 
pay outrageous prices. farmers 
and some farm leaders fly off at a tangent at 
The leader of some organization will be 


about decreasing production. 


ven some 
times. 
talking to a group of farmers about some com- 
modit y in which they are especially interested 
and whi h is S¢ ling at le SS than cost of produc- 
tion, and in the course of his remarks will say 
something to the effect that if the price can 
be brought back to a point which will yield a 
profit it will be necessary to reduce production. 


remark 


Whereupon, some 


The newspapers will publish the and 
usually over-emphasize it. 
other farm leader will give out an interview 
denouncing the suggestion that production be 
dec reased, 


talk about this 
Everybody knows, or ought to 


There is a lot of careless 
whole matter. 
know, that the farmer is not going to starve 
force anybody to pay an out- 


if he 


anybody or 
rageous price for food. He could not 
would, and he would not if he could. 
But also everybody ought to know that if 
farm products sell for any length of time at 
less than it costs the farmer to produce them, 
production will be decreased. For there is a 
bottom to the farmer’s pocketbook, and he can 
not continue indefinitely to produce at a loss. 
He has a family to support—usually a fairly 
large one. He loves his family just as other 
men love their families. He 
starve that family or see it suffer for the neces- 
sitic s of life, for the pris ile pr of producing food 


is not going to 


for other men’s families. 

The decrease in production comes about in 
two ways: First, when prices are so low as to 
be decidedly unprofitable, the farmer begins to 


If he has been 


hiring a man, he lets him go, and farms all the 


cut his expenses—he has to, 

land he can with his own labor. 
just as much stuff as he possibly can with the 
reduced labor. If he and his boy have been 
doing all the work, perhaps he lets the boy go 


And he grows 


to work for someone else, either on the farm 
or in town, and thus help piece out the family 
needs. Second, if the unfavorable conditions 
continue, the farmers who are in the most un- 
comfortable condition financially begin to look 
about for something else to do and leave the 
They have to. And this of course re- 
This very thing is happen- 


farms. 
duces production. 
ing now thruout the farming sections. 

When we hear farm speakers, therefore, talk 
about possible decreased production, it is 
wrong to assume that their remarks are in the 
nature of a threat. Nothing of the kind. They 
are simply giving warning of what must hap- 
pen if farm products continue to sell for less 
than it costs to produce them. The same thing 
happens in the case of all other products. The 
richest man in the world can not continue to 
produce indefinitely at a loss; sooner or later 
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he will be forced into bankruptcy and out of 
business. 

If the farmers ever succeed in getting them- 
selves organized on a business basis, they can 
adjust their production much better and can 
do a great deal to avoid these recurring periods 
of feast and famine—of exorbitantly high 
prices caused by small production and of ruin- 
ously low prices caused by overproduction. 
What we need is more intelligent production, 
shifting the different crops as much as prac- 
ticable according to the needs of the consum- 
ing public. 

In short, the farmers should get themselves 
in shape to consciously adjust production to 
the needs of the nation. Instead of allowing 
themselves to be driven blindly by economic 
law, they should learn how that law works and 
conform their practices to it. 

We hope the leaders of our farm organiza- 
tions will get down to a closer study of this 
whole matter of adjusted production. It is 
most important both to farmers and consum- 
ers—even more important to the latter than 
to the former. 


Iowa Corn Yield Contest 
"THE first article in this issue is 
of the first genuinely comprehensive corn 
The 


Iowa Corn Growers’ Association, in putting 


an account 
yield contest ever held in the corn belt. 


thru this contest, has done more to increase the 
fundamental wealth production of Iowa than 
any other one thing which has been done dur- 
ing the past year. But one year’s test, valu- 
able tho it may be, is not conclusive. We must 
have five or ten years of such testing in order 
doubt the 
strains of corn for each section of Iowa, 

In the spring of 1920, 128 men sent in 18 
pounds of their best seed corn to be tested out 
for yield by the Iowa Corn Growers’ Associa- 
tion. The entry fee was only $10, altho it cost 
the association nearly $20 to make the test. 
Another test will be held in 1921. We do not 
know what the entry fee will be as yet, but 
even tho it is as high as $20, there should be 
at least 300 entries. There is scarcely a farm- 
er in all Iowa who can afford not to know how 
his corn will yield in comparison with other 
strains under the same conditions of soil, cli- 
mate and management. Details of the 1921 
Iowa corn yield contest will be given in future 


to discover beyond outstanding 


issues. 


Foreign Demand 


T IS highly important that the farmers of 
the United States should be well informed 
concerning prospective foreign demand for 
farm products. We have a great surplus of 
most grains and of wool and meats, and unless 
we can get a fairly good foreign outlet for this 
surplus, the prices for these products in the 
near future are not at all encouraging. It is 
for this that farm who have 
been looking into the matter are so strongly 
in favor of reviving the War Finance Corpora- 
tion and of encouraging in every way the or- 
For- 


eigners are not failing to buy our food prod- 


reason leaders 


ganization of export banking schemes, 


ucts because they do not need them or because 
the price is too high. On the contrary, they 
need them very much and the price is plenty 
low. The trouble is that foreign countries are 
in a very bad way financially, and need help in 
If we can find some way 
extension of credit 


the way of credit. 
to 
they will take our surplus in short order, 
Representative Young, of North Dakota, 
has introduced in the House of Representatives 
a bill looking toward the employment of agri- 
cultural experts who would be connected with 
our various consular offices in foreign coun- 
tries. It would be their task to study condi- 
tions there very thoroly and keep us in this 


ive them a reasonable 


or 
= 





country advised as to things which might be 
done to stimulate agricultural exports. There 
are very few agricultural experts connected 
with our consular service. Most of our consuls 
from time to time report things of agricultural 
interest to us, but there is no one on the job 
as the foreign representative of American agri- 
culture and making it his sole duty to promote 
our foreign trade. We have no doubt that if 
we had a few well trained men in England and 
Europe they could after a time be of tremen- 
dous help in finding a market for our surplus 
farm products. 





The Land Problem 

MORE than a year ago, Governor Lowden, 

of Illinois, appointed a commission to 
study land conditions in that state and espe- 
cially the matter of land tenure. The com- 
mission spent a good deal of time in holding 
public hearings in different parts of the state 
and in making its own investigations, and has 
submitted its report for the consideration of 
the incoming legislature. We are printing else- 
where in this issue the commission’s recom- 
mendations, and suggest that they should be 
carefully considered by our Iowa readers, 

The commission found that the percentage 
of land farmed by tenants increases as land 
increases in value. This has been true in ev- 
ery country. In northern and central Illinois, 
where land values rule highest, 68 per cent of 
the land is rented. In southern Illinois, where 
land is much cheaper, but 30 per cent is rent 
ed. Under our present system, renting de 
creases the fertility of the land, discourages 
first-class improvements and impairs the com- 
munity spirit. It advocates a tenant’s rights 
law, which will encourage better farming and 
discourage robbing the soil. 

The commission regards land speculation as 
a bad thing, and recommends a transfer tax 
of one per cent of the selling price on all trans- 
fers made in less than one year after ownership 
is acquired, 

We hope the Iowa legislature now in session 
will arrange for a thoro inquiry into conditions 
which affect the ownership and tenancy of 
Towa land. There has been altogether too 
much speculation by people whose sole object 
has been to make money, and who have no in- 
terest in preserving our soil fertility. More 
than half our land is farmed by tenants. This 
is not so bad as it sounds, because many of 
these tenants are sons of the owners and will 
sometime own the farms they now rent. But 
we ought to look into the whole matter very 
thoroly, and then try to devise some way by 
which both the landlord and the tenant will be 
treated justly and at the same time the fertil- 
ity of the land be safeguarded. Our future as 
a state depends upon this. 

In the meantime, our legislators should study 
the report of the Illinois commission, for condi- 
tions there are not greatly different from con- 
ditions in Iowa. 


Reviving the War Finance 
Corporation 

AS WAS expected, President Wilson prompt 

ly vetoed the bill passed by congress di- 
recting that the War Finance Corporation be 
revived, Congress just as promptly re-passed 
the bill over his veto, and now it is a law. Sec 
retary Houston, who is by virtue of his office 
the chairman of the corporation, is quoted as 
saying that an effort will be made to live up to 
the desires of congress, but not much hope i 
offered that much business can be done for 4 
couple of months. Under the present manage 
ment there will be a good deal of criticism of 
what the corporation does or fails to do. Any- 
thing it may do, however, to make it easier t@ 
export our stuff will help to relieve the condi 
tions here at home. 
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The Railroad Question 
‘THOSE people who favor government own- 
ership and operation of the railroads as 
| as those who favor the Plumb plan, which 
in effect, government ownership but opera- 
the railroad workmen, are not satis- 
Indeed, 


they are not likely to be satisfied with any- 


on by 


fied with the present railroad law. 


thing short of the plan they themselves want. 
They realize that this is not a very favorable 
e to urge government ownership, but they 
plugging away at it just the same, try- 
that if the 
roads had been kept by the government, there 


g to make the farmers believe 
would have been no advance in freight rates. 
The advances granted under the new railroad 
law impose a heavy additional burden on the 
farmer and just at a time when he feels least 
able to afford it. 


dice, therefore, and unsupported and unfound- 


Clever appeals to his preju- 


ed statements to the effect that there was no 
need of these advances, are likely to fool some 
who have not thought this matter thru. 


The statement that under government oper- 
there would have 
without 


advance in 
fact. 


The reason an advance in freight rates was 


ation been no 


ft) ioht 


ght rates is foundation in 
necessary was that under government opera- 
tion the wages of the workmen had been ad- 
vanced repeatedly and without a correspond- 
ing advance in the income from freight and 
traffic the railroads would have 
Not only did the government ad- 
vance Wages but it loaded the roads down with 
several hundred thousand additional employes, 
most of whom were unnecessary. 


p ssen ge 4 
go 


ne busted. 


It was a case 
of either advancing rates or of making up the 
railroad deficit out of the treasury. Congress 
could not be expected to do the latter. Under 
government ownership the burden would have 
been placed upon the shippers just exactly as 
it has been under the new railroad law. In 
fact, there is every reason to believe that under 
continued government operation still greater 
advances would have been necessary because 
government operation has proved to be grossly 
inefficient and extravagant. 

As for the Plumb plan, it is difficult to know 
just how large a percentage of the railroad em- 
ploves favor this plan. Apparently the num- 
ber is not as large as had been suggested. The 
most earnest advocates of the plan are labor 
leaders who would themselves, be greatly helped 
if it should be put into effect. Here is an in- 
teresting sidelight on this particular matter. 
The last advance granted the railroad em- 
ploves amounted to more than six hundred mil- 
lion dollars each year. If they would take this 
yearly six hundred million dollar advance and 
use it to buy the stock of the railroads they 
could within about three years acquire a con- 
trolling interest in all of the railroads of the 
United States and would then be in a position 
to operate them as they saw fit, subject al- 
Ways to the established government supervi- 
sion. 

Probably no one was satisfied with the new 
railroad law. Some objected to one feature of 
it and some to another. Farmers especially 
did not like the proposition to permit the roads 
to earn 514 per cent on their value as deter- 
mined by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
But it seemed to be the best law that could be 
had at the time it was passed and something 
of the sort had to be done if the roads were to 
be turned back to their owners. Farmers, 
therefore, were willing to accept the law and 
give it a fair trial on the theory that it could 
be changed at any time when the need of 
change became evident. 

The one thing which the farmers were in- 
‘isting upon was that the roads be turned back 
to their owners. They had had enough of gov- 
ernment operation. It had cost them heavily. 


They had been unable to ship their live stock 
when it was ready for market and many had 
suffered severely because of this. They had 
been unable to ship their grains when they 
were selling at high prices and many have lost 
50 cents to $1 a bushel on their corn because 
they could not get cars. They experienced 
wretched service, especially on live stock. Con- 
sequently, farm sentiment was practically uni- 
versal in turning back the roads to their own- 
ers as quickly as it could be done with safety. 

How the law is going to work out no one can 
say at the present time. The railroads are suf- 
fering under the general business depression. 
Freight and passenger traffic has decreased. 
The railroad managers claim to have 
very great saving in economy of operation. 
However, they have not as yet prospered 
greatly under the new law. Even under the 
advanced rates their earnings are not vet suf- 


made 


ficient to give them the return promised, and 
as this return was not guaranteed, most of 
them are still running behind. Railroad stocks 
have been selling at a lower figure than al 
most ever before in history. Such roads as the 
Atchison, for example, with a dividend paying 
record extending back for many years, has re- 
cently sold at less than 80 cents on the dollar. 
And the Chicago & Northwestern, the great 
farm road west of Chicago, has sold as low as 
63 cents on the dollar. 

The policy which the farmers should follow 
seems perfectly clear. Thru the transporta- 
tion departments established by the various 
farm organizations, they should make a thoro 
study of the operations of the new railroad 
law. The American Farm Bureau, for exam- 
ple, not long arranged with Clifford 
Thorne to head their transportation bureau. 


Ag 
ago 


He knows more about railroad rates from the 
farm standpoint than any other man in the 
United States. He is building up an organiza- 
tion thru which he can learn definitely just 
what effect the law is having upon the move- 
ment of farm products. He will make a study 
of freight rates on farm commodities ay com 
pared with freight rates on other large com 
modities. When he has accumulated the neces- 
sary facts he will be able to direct farm senti- 
ment wisely and not only to secure such amend- 
but to 
secure such changes in freight rates on farm 
products as can be justified by the facts. 
Work along this latter line will be all the easier 
because it is becoming evident that on 


ments in the law as ought to be made, 


ome 
farm products the rates have been advanced 
so high as to kill the traffic. A very good il- 
lustration is that furnished by the rates on hay 
from far western points such as Idaho to the 
hay markets on the Missouri river. The 
rates were so high as to absolutely prohibit the 
movement of Idaho hay. The western roads 
can not afford to lose traffie of this sort, and 
we understand that they have voluntarily made 
a cut in the hay rate of nearly 50 per cent. 
They can better afford to move it at that rate 
than not move it at all. We suspect that a 
study of the the movement of some other farm 
crops may show somewhat similar conditions. 


new 


As for amendments to the law, the farmers 
of the United States will have little difficulty 
in getting such amendments as they ought to 
have once they have accumulated the necessary 
information to justify them. 

The point to it all is that those papers and 
speakers who continue their bare-faced appeals 
to prejudice are not serving the farmer faith- 
fully. On the contrary they are hurting him. 
They are not constructive. They never were 
During the fifteen-year fight in 
Iowa to secure fair rates and good service by 
the railroads these particular people never 
once turned a hand to help. We hope they will 
pursue a more reasonable course in the future 
because in this time of agricultural depression 
the farmers of Iowa and of the corn belt are 
entitled to intelligent and unselfish help from 
every source. 


constructive. 
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Legislation in Iowa 


, 


“HE Iowa general assembly meets this week. 

This is a regular biennial session, but in 
addition to the work of the ordinary session 
the members are going to be loaded with the 
report of the code revision commission. When 
this commission was appointed, it was expect- 
ed that its report would be made to a special 
session of the legislature called to consider this 
report and nothing else. Governor Harding, 
however, did not call such a special session, 
and now the whole business is to be dumped on 
the regular session. 


} 


In addition to compiling the existing laws 
} g g 


as they are now found in some five different 
books, bringing them together in one book, leav- 
ing out the laws which have been repealed, and 
collecting under appropriate headings the laws 
which relate to the same general subject, the 
commission has prepared and will submit two 
hundred and fifty-three new bills which it has 
drawn on its own initiative. ‘This means that 
the legislative session which considers this re 
port will be one of the busiest ever held in the 
state of Iowa. 


tion of existing laws must be checked carefully, 


The accuracy of the compila- 


and, in the second place, all of these new bills 
must be scanned with extreme care. 

There have been two or three meetings of a 
majority of the members of the incoming leg 
islature and a plan has been worked out for 
Briefly, the plan 


is to hold a short regular session, just as short 


handling this whole matter. 


as can possibly be held, with the understanding 
that at its conclusion a special session will be 
called to complete the code revision matter. 
Before we are well into the regular session, 
the farmers of Iowa are going to have an op- 
their 
Last spring the 


portunity to see the value to them of 
Farm Bureau organization, 
Farm Bureau ar- 


ranged with an attorney to check carefully 


executive committee of the 


the report of the code commission and to make 
note of everything in that report which would 
be of interest to the farmers of the state. The 
attorney, Mr. J. G. Mitchell, has beer work 
ing on this matter for many months past. He 
finds that the commission has suggested many 
His pre- 


committee 


changes of vital interest to farmers. 
liminary report to the executive 
made it quite plain that the farmers must be 
represented thruout both the regular and spe- 
The 
provided for this representation and arranged 
to have Mr. Mitchell on the job in Des Moines 


all of the time and the legislative committee 


cial sessions. executive committee has 


just as much of the time as is necessary to see 
to it that farm 
guarded. 


interests are properly safe- 

If the Farm Bureau in Iowa had done noth- 
ing during the past year except to look after 
this particular matter, it would have fully jus- 
tified all of the money Iowa farmers have spent 
It is the first time that the 
farm interests of the state have had adequate 
representation in such matters, and when they 
get the details as they become public from time 


in maintaining it. 


to time during the next few months, they will 
see that the foregoing statement is not at all 


too strong. 


The longer I live, the more clear it is to me that 
even the earthly usefulness of a man depends upon 
his fellowship with God. When we can rise from our 
knees in the morning with a conviction of the will- 
ingness of the great Power above to carry out His 
purposes with us thruout the day, we get power—an 
actual dynamic force—that it is impossible to get in 
any other way. In my study of the Old Testament 
this is one of the great truths that have got hold of 
me—If our civilization survives, it will be because 
we have the faith of Abraham in the living God who 
runs this great machine and works out His problems 
thru the ages.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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The Galesburg Utility Corn Show 


— ideas in selecting and judging seed corn 
uo were recorded by the first Utility Corn Show, 
held at Galesburg, Illinois, on January 5 and 6. At 
this show, the basis for placing the exhibits was 
not the standard score card that has been adhered 
to for many years, but was instead a new score 
card which measured the corn according to its vigor, 
freedom from disease and ability to produce. 

Last summer a number of men who have been 
directing the coéperative work in studying the corn 
root rot and its effect on Illinois corn fields were 
gathered together in conference one day on the 
farm of R. J. McKeighan & Son, of Knox county. 
Included in the group were J. R. Holbert, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture; Doctor 
W. L. Burlison, of the University of Illinois, and 
County Adviser E. M. D. Bracker, of Knox county. 
In casting about for ways in which to help the farm- 
ers of the state to select disease-free seed, it was 
suggested that a utility corn show be held in which 
the corn should be placed on its freedom from the 
root rot or fusarium disease as well as its type and 
ability to produce. The January show at Galesburg 
was the result. 

Much interest from all parts of Illinois and from 
certain other states was evidenced in the initial 
show. One hundred and twenty-seven entries com- 
ing from all sections of Illinois were shown in 
competition. Ribbons and _ tributes 


By D. F. MALIN 


root rot. Adviser P R. Edgerton, of Rock Island 
county, Illinois, cited an instance of a farmer who 
had 1,200 of his best ears examined for the disease. 
From these ears he got barely enough disease-free 
seed to plant three acres with two and three kernels 
to the hill Yield comparisons show that disease- 
free seed outyields ordinary seed from 10 to 40 per 
cent. In Knox county a disease-free ear from clean 
parent stock yielded at the rate of 89.8 bushels per 
acre. An average good ear from a high-yielding 
field made a yield of 63.4 bushels, while an ear 
known to be diseased produced a yield of but 43.3 
bushels 

Physical selection, keeping in mind the points of 
the score card and the use of the germinator, were 
emphasized by Professor Holbert as essential to 
the selection of ears which will show little or no 
traces of the disease. Rotations containing a legume 
are most favorable toward diminishing the effec- 
tiveness of the disease. Experiments are now in 
progress at different points in Illinois to determine 
the effect of rotations, limestone and fertilizer on 
the root rot. 

The utility score card used in the Galesburg show 
contains pactically all of the point that are used 
in the corn show standards, but their relative im- 


portance has been readjusted. “It was not our 
thought,” said Doctor Burlison, “to discredit the 
work that has been done in breeding and showing 
corn, but we do believe that the time has come 
for another step to be taken, and we believe that 
that step should be in the direction of judging 
corn from the standpoint of its ability to pro 
duce.” 

“T feel that this show marks the beginning of a 
new epoch in the growing and showing of seed 
corn,” said Eugene D. Funk. “Many corn growers 
have discovered that their fancy show ears were 
often outyielded by ears that were regarded as 
only average in appearance. Since we are interest 
ed in having our seed corn as efficient as possible 
it seems most reasonable to select our seed from 
the standpoint of utility and freedom from disease.” 

Much credit is due J. R. Holbert and his asso- 
ciates in their work with the corn root rot, upon 
which was based this show. Featuring the show 
was the excellent coéperation of the University of 
Illinois, the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Farm Bureaus of Knox, Rock Island 
and other counties where experimental work is un- 
der way. Many farmers and seed corn growers at- 
tended this show and received new ideas. The first 
Utility Corn Show is an interesting step in a new 
direction. 

The Knox County Farm Bureau, as 








weer awarded, and the silver pieces 
were such that they can be used 
every day, thus continuing the idea 
of utility. 

The utility score card favors ears 
with a smooth dent and kernels of a 
horny, lustrous apeparance. Any- 
thing which indicates fusarium, such 
as pink, brown or shredded shank at- 
tachments, is discriminated against. 
Big emphasis is placed on the vigor 
of the growth in the germinator; 
thick, sturdy sprouts free from mold 
give a perfect score. Only twenty out 
of a hundred points are given to the 
old-fashioned corn show points. 

For the benefit of any of those who 
may question the importance of the 
corn root rot, it may be stated that 
investigations made by Holbert and 
others indicate that there are very 














hosts, must be commended for their 
painstaking work in handling the 
show. 

The northern section of Illinois an- 
nexed the championships in the 
prize list, H. W. Wiley, of Woodford 
county, taking the sweepstakes single 
ear and ten ears, and C. A. Hunt, of 
Grundy county, winning the cham- 
pion fifty ears. 

In the central Mlinois division, 
Elmer C. Paris, of Decatur, took first 
of Golden, first in the fifty-ear class, 
place on ten ears; Ray L. Leach, 
and Howard A. Peverley, of Decatur, 
first on single ear. E. A. Organ, of 
Lawrenceville, won first in both the 
ten ear and the single ear classes, 
in the southern Illinois division. In 
| the open division, R. J. McKeighan, 





of Yates City, won first on ten ears 








few corn fields in the corn belt that 
are not infected to some extent with 


Disease-free ears have horny, shiny 


kerne kernels. 


Diseased ears often have dull, starchy 


and Sommer Brothers Seed Company, 
of Pekin, won first on fifty ears. 


Illinois Commission Investigates Farm Tenancy 





PECULATION in land, inflating 

prices far beyond its real producing 
value, is the underlying cause of most 
of the evils of farm tenancy, according 
to the report of the Illinois Tenancy 
Commission. High land prices make it 
increasingly difficult for tenants to be- 
come landlords and induce landlords to 
push rents up as high as the traffic will 
bear, in an attempt to secure a return 





The Illinois Tenancy Commission recommends: 
A transfer tax of one per cent on all farm land resold within 
one year. 
A law providing for compensation to tenants for improve- 
ments put upon the land at their own expense. 
Legislation to provide for local second mortgage associations. 
A survey of tenancy and land ownership conditions in state. 


propriation for a tenancy survey was 
that such a survey would provide much 
fundamental information of great help 
in guiding future action on the tenancy 
problem. Such a survey should collect 
the complete history of every piece of 
land and every land owner located in 
the territory surveyed. 

The committee was able to arrive 
at its conclusions after holding seven 








on their inflated investment. 

The commission makes the following specific rec- 
ommendations: (1) A transfer tax of one per cent 
on all farm land resold within one year; (2) a “ten- 
ant right” law, to compensate tenants for improve- 
ments put on the land at their own expense; (3) 
legislation to provide for local second mortgage as- 
sociations, and to improve the position of second 
mortgages as first-class security; (4) an appropria- 
tion of $25,000 to the farm management department 
of the University of Illinois to make an intensive 
tenancy and land ownership survey of several typi- 
cal Illinois farm communities 

Conditions will not be greatly improved, in the 
opinion of the commission, until speculation is 
checked and land prices kept somewhere near its 
productive value. The tax of one per cent on all 
resales within one year would help materially to 
check speculation, in the opinion of the commission. 
It may be taken for granted that if a man resells a 
farm within a year, he bought it for speculative pur- 
poses. There are exceptions, of course, as in case 
of death, which could be provided for in the law. 
The tax suggested is a very mild one, as is the 
period to which it applies The commission felt, 
however, that even so light a tax would help, and 
that once the principle is established, the rate can 
be increased later if necessary. 

The full statement of the commission on the 
question of the establishment of a tenant right law 
is as follows: 

“With the large percentage of tenancy in this 


state, the tenant necessarily is an important factor 
in maintaining the soil, and he should be encouraged 
and protected in his efforts to do so. Therefore we 
recommend a tenant right law, properly safeguard- 
ing the rights of both landlord and tenant, to encour- 
age the tenant to build up the soil and the farm gen- 
erally. This law should provide for reimbursement 
of the tenant at the termination of his lease for the 
improvements he puts on the land with the consent 
of the landlord. It should also protect the landlord 
against the unnecessary destruction of his property 
by a careless tenant. This would encourage both 
good landlords and good tenants.” 

A bill covering this subject was introduced two 
years ago and will be re-introduced this winter. It 
will probably go somewhat further than the commis- 
sion report, providing for compensation for the ten- 
ant, with certain safeguards, even if the landlord 
did not consent to the improvement. 

The commission did not recommend the forma- 
tion of a state farm land bank, feeling that such a 
step might not be necessary if the federal and bank 
got back into operation soon. It did feel, however, 
that some means should be provided to finance lib- 
eral second mortgages with local capital, in order to 
enable young farmers to buy land on the easiest pos- 
sible terms consistent with safety. The commission 
believes that this second mortgage business may be 
handled by local loan associations incorporated un- 
der a special law enacted for that purpose. 

The thought behind the request for a $25,000 ap- 


public hearings directing practically 
all the available literature on the subject, and ques- 
tioning a number of experts. The public hearings 
of the committee were held at typical points thru 
out the state. 

Contrary to opinions widely proclaimed, the com- 
mission found practically no evidence to warrant it 
in condemning the one-year lease. ‘‘Most of the land- 
lords and tenants took the ground” says the report, 
“that where both parties were satisfied a long term 
by the tenant naturally followed. On the other hand, 
if either party to a long-term lease becomes dissat 
isfied, it makes very unpleasant working conditions 
between the two, which could not be determined 
until the expiration of the lease.” 

Absentee landlordism was condemned by _ the 
commission in discussing the conditions that are 
present in the central portion of Illinois. ‘Many 
of these farms,” according to the report of the 
commission, “are owned by absentee landlords who 
in a majority of cases take but very little interest 
in the life of the community or in the maintenance 
of their farms.” 

The live stock share system of leasing was found 
to be by far the most satisfactory. Under this sys 
tem both landlords and tenants were found to be 
prosperous and satisfied in the great majority of 
This system, of course, can not be used on 
grain farms, but even there the share renting system 
was found to be far superior to the cash plan. There 
is comparatively little cash renting of farms in 
Nlinois. 
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Speculators at the Omaha Market 





‘T*HE Omaha market has become 

speculator ridden. About half a 
dozen speculator firms dominate the 
commission men to such an extent 
that if a commission man “bucks” a 
speculator with any persistence, he 
is boycotted and driven out of busi- 


ness. 





Omaha and Chicago. 


criticises. 


The writer of this story is a large producer who ships both to 
He requests that his name be withheld, as 
he can not afford to subject himself to reprisals by those whom he 
At the recent meeting of the Corn Belt Meat Producers 
several feeders spoke of the same abuses. 


but the “angel” that can do business 
there and not get his wings burned is 
a rare bird. 

Formerly speculators of the Omaha 
market would turn over the weights to 
a corn belt feeder on a lot of steers at 
5 to 10 cents per 100 pounds advance. 
Since the speculator dominance has 





— 





My former commission man had to 
quit business. He went into court and enjoined the 
speculators from conspiring against him. He won 
the suit. Law courts can lead a horse to water, but 
they can’t make him drink—nor can they compel 
one man to do business with another. 

The dominance of the speculators on the Omaha 
live stock market prevents commission men from 
fulfilling their obligation to their clients, the farm- 
ers. No man can serve two masters. The commis- 
sion man can not serve the purpose of the farmer 
and the speculator at one and the same time. 

In addition to the dominance of the major specu- 
lators on the Omaha market, there are a lot of 
small fry—friends of commission men, “side-kicks” 

who have no office, but who idle their time away 
around commission men’s offices. They are agree- 
able fellows. They tell stories well. 


The speculator’s chief business is to depress the 
price to the range owner and raise the price to the 
corn belt cattle feeder, and to make the turn quick- 
ly. Another considerable business is to fill cattle 
with hay and water and sell them full to a corn belt 
feeder. It is possible to put a fill of 50 to 75 pounds 
on a steer. It is rare indeed when a farmer of the 
corn belt can buy a load of feeders and get a shrink 
at his station of less than 20 to 25 pounds. 

When speculators see a bunch of corn belt farmers 
ceme along the walk in the stock yards, they refer 
to them as “angels’—and so in truth they are. 

Passing the title of the stock yards over to some 
one other than the packers does not remedy the 
speculator-commission man difficulty. I know of a 


stock yards that the packers have no interest in, 








They play any kind of a card game. 
Some of them have feeding yards out 
in the country and feed as high as 200 
or 300 cattle at a time. They pick up 
the snaps and work hand in glove with 
the commission men. 

Those masters of business, the Jews, 
become speculators. I think no Jew 
will be found to be a commission man 
on the Omaha market. At all events, 
there are not many of them. 

Speculators do not as a rule hold 
cattle they buy over a day or two. 
They are not consumers. Some of 
their business is to buy up odds and 
ends of cattle and make uniform lots 
of them, but, if anyone would take.the 
trouble to figure it out, the chances 
are they buy up nice clean lots and re- 
ell them with little change to the ex- 
tent of 75 per cent of their business. 








been made quite secure, $1 advance per 
100 pounds for an hour’s work is not unusual. I 
wanted to buy three carloads of feeders sent to 
Omaha by a western rancher, just as they were—no 
throw-outs. I waited an hour for the speculator to 
complete the deal of buying from the rancher. Then 
my commission man tried to buy them at 10 to 15 
per 100 pounds advance. The speculator held on 
for $1 advance, which would have made him about 
$1,000 for one hour's work. My experience is not 
unique. It occurs in larger or smaller measure every 
market day in Omaha. 

Only commission men should be permitted to do 
business on the live stock markets. It should be 
their duty to sort cattle according to grades and sell 
them to packers, breeders, feeders, as butchers. This 
would involve a good deal of work on the part 
of the commission man, but it would 
be a great profit to the rancher and 
corn belt feeder. 

Just listen to a commission man tell 
how very necessary speculators are to 
make a market, ete., ete. The com- 
quick, 
easy money by reason of the specu- 
lator. The farmer holds the sack. 

The organization of the speculators 
on the Tive stock markets is not evi- 
denced by a formal legal instrument 
capable of attack by a government 
sleuth. It is like the organization of 
a mob minus the violence and with no 
bloodshed—only ‘“‘money-shed.” 

The speculator on the live stock 
markets does not butt into the pack- 
er’s deals. He knows better. The 
packers are organized. The unorgan- 
ized farmer is legitimate and proper 
prey. 


mission man is able to make 


The Warehouse Law and the Farmer 


4b federal warehouse act became effective in 
1916, and was amended to meet the market 
requirements and extend its usefulness in 1919. 
During the war little progress was made in devel- 
oping the system provided for by the warehouse 
act, beyond the building up of machinery to enforce 
it and prepare regulations and forms to be used. 

In 1919 the cotton section began operations, and 
a field office was established at Atlanta. Today 
there are 221 cotton warehouses in the south, oper- 
ating under the act. The grain section got into 
action a year ago. There are now thirty-nine bond- 
ed grain warehouses scattered from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific coast. The wool section, which began 
operations last July, has approximately one-eleventh 
of the entire wool clip of the country stored in its 
warehouses. The tobacco section will begin opera- 
tions this month. In addition to these warehouses 
operating under the act, there are about 500 appli- 
cations on file awaiting action. The work is great: 
ly hindered by lack of funds to engage the neces- 
sary help. 

The United States warehouse act provides for the 
licensing of warehouses under bond in which are 
stored such agricultural products as cotton, wool, 
grains, tobacco and flaxseed. In securing a license 
each warehouseman agrees to comply with and 
abide by all the provisions of the act. The issuing 
of licenses is done under the authority of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the enforcement of the 
law comes under his department. 

Each warehouseman is compelled when applying 
for license to give sufficient bond to the United 
States to secure faithful performance of his obliga- 
tions as a warehouseman, and the bond shall con- 
such terms as are prescribed by the Secretary 
\griculture. Any person injured by the breach 
of any obligation under the act shall be entitled 
to sue on the bond in his own name in any court. 

Every warehouseman conducting a licensed ware- 
house obliges himself to receive for storage therein, 
SO lar as its capacity permits, any agricultural prod- 
uct of the kind customarily stored therein which 
may be tendered to him in a suitable condition for 
Warehousing, without making any discrimination 
between persons desiring to avail themselves of 
Warehouse facilities. These products are to be 
Mspected and graded by a person duly licensed to 


By ELMER E. REYNOLDS 


grade. The warehouseman is obliged to keep the 
productseof each depositor so far separate as to 
pernit the identification and delivery of the product 
deposited, but if authorized by agreement or by cus- 
tom he may mingle such products with other prod- 
ucts of the same kind and grade. 

For all products stored for interstate or foreign 
commerce in a licensed warehouse, receipts are 
issued by the warehouseman, but no receipts can be 
issued for any agricultural product unless actually 
stored in the warehouse at the time of its issuance. 
The receipt shows the amount, kind and grade of 
the product deposited, the grade and weight being 
determined by a licensed inspector and weigher. 
The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to estab- 
lish standards for agricultural products by which 
their quality or value may be determined. 

H. K. Holman, investigator in warehousing for the 
Department of Agriculture, state that there are 
60,000 warehouses, elevators and mills in this coun- 
try that are eligible to come under the warehouse 
act. The less than 30,000 banks are the custodians 
of the people’s representative wealth; the licensed 
warehouses become the custodians of the real 
wealth of the nation. 

It has been found by investigations extending 
over a period of twenty years that in normal times 
75 per cent of the farm crops are marketed during 
the first five months after harvest, and that the 
prices of these products range highest during the 
other seven months. It is the purpose of the ware- 
house act to provide a safe storage for farm prod- 
ucts in the producers’ hands until they can be mar- 
keted in an orderly manner thruout the year, there- 
by enabling the producer to secure the benefits of 
the higher prices during the seven months preceding 
the harvest. 

The licensed warehouse is not going to hurt any 
honest warehouseman, but is a safeguard for the 
producer, and provides the banker good collateral 
in the warehouse receipts. George Livingston, chief 
of the Bureau of Markets, says: “The warehouse 
act was primarily designed to aid producers and 
warehousemen in financing the orderly marketing 
of agricultural products, but in the actual applica- 
tion of the act it develops that bankers are no less 


od 


benefited, since they are provided with more reli- 
able paper as security for the loans which they 
make on the security of stored agricultural products. 
The strengthening of credits is always of paras 
mount importance to the financial world, and no 
banker should overlook the opportunity to aid in 
bringing this about whenever possible.” 

Mr. Holman says that bankers in the farming dis- 
tricts who are in touch with the producers and in 
sympathy with their movement for better marketing 
facilities, are strong for the warehouse act. The 
banks are allowed to lend up to 10 per cent of their 
capital and surplus to one individual or association. 
Ry using bonded warehouse receipts as security it 
is possible for the bank lawfully to increase its 
credit to one individual by 150 per cent. Under the 
federal reserve act a bank can lend one customer 25 
per cent of its entire capital and surplus when it is 
secured by acceptable warehouse receipts. 

One of the greatest benefits of the warehouse 
act, according to Mr. Holman, is its standardization 
requirements. It is better than state warehouse 
laws, as they vary in different states, causing much 
confusion. North Carolina has the best state ware- 
house system. Its warehouses are Operating under 
state bonds and licenses, and are relicensed under 
the federal law. 

Fifty thousand of the storage plants eligible to 
operate under the provisions of the warehouse act 
are grain warehouses. One of the benefits derived 
from the act is lower insurance. The Southern 
Underwriters’ Association grants cotton warehouses 
which are licensed under the act reductions in fire 
insurance rates of 25 per cent on the cotton stored. 
No reason has been given why grain warehousemen 
should not obtain a similar low rate. Inspections 
made by government inspectors several times a 
year are held to be a safeguard against loss by fire. 

It is the belief of government experts who have 
given much study and time to the development of 
the bonded warehouse system that it should be 
given more attention and publicity by the agricul- 
tural press and the farm organizations. It is evi- 
dently a movement in the right direction, which 
may be the beginning of a great nation-wide system 
of bonded warehouses for the storage of farm prod- 
ucts, and the basis for a safe, efficient system of 
credits for producers. 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKETING PROBLEM 


OWA is the first state in the produc- 
tion of cattle for slaughter and of 


By C. L. HARLAN 


in freight rates has become a perma 
nent large increase in marketing costs 





hogs, and hence the most interested ¥ 
of all the agricultural states in the im- 
provements in the marketing of these 
two kinds of stock. The problem that 
has to be considered and solved is to 
market this stock so that it will bring 
the highest net returns to the produc- 
ers, and among various possible meth- iF 
ods the one that does this will be the 
one that will finally prevail. 





A study of live stock marketing conditions at Chicago has been 
carried on by the lowa Farm Bureau Federation and the Corn 
Belt Meat Producers Association during the last year. C. L. 
Harlan has been in charge of the work. Some of the conclusions 
reached as a result of the year’s work are presented in the accom- 
anying extracts from Mr. Harlan’s address before the Farm 
Sureau convention last week. 


and all methods should be sought to 
reduce these charges. Wherever east- 
ern shipping hogs can be sent thru on 
a single rate, the difference is a gain 
for the producer, so that further use 
and development of concentrating 
points may be advisable. Some meth- 
od of buying on bids—on track or to 
arrive—should be generally established 
and made a regular factor in the trade. 








3efore touching upon the control of 
the movement to market, some consideration should 
be given to the nature of the commodities to be 
marketed. The marketing problem has been con- 
fused because of the tendency to consider it the 
same for all classes of stock, this confusion arising 
from the fact that at the present time all classes 
are marketed largely thru the use of the same 
machinery. 

As between cattle and hogs, we have a situation 
something as follows: Cattle are very largely a 
source of supply of fresh meat, which is a perishable 
commodity that must go into consumption rapidly, 
and the prices paid for cattle are determined on the 
basis of perishability, influenced by certain non- 
perishable by-products such as hides and tallow. 
Hogs are the source of cured and, within limits, 
non-perishable products, and their prices are deter 
mined by the value and total supply of those cured 
products influenced by the changing values of a 
small per cent of perishable fresh meat products. 
Lard, bacon, hams, shoulders, ribs, fat pork, smoked 
Sausage are the cured products into which most of 
the carcass of the great bulk of the 
hogs is made; loins, spare-ribs, butts 
and picnics are fresh meat products 

The products of cattle are largely 
unstandardized and are not sold under 
brands or trade-marks, and for this rea- 
son are sold largely on inspection—the 
buyer goes to the wholesale house and 
selects what he wants after viewing 
the offerings. The cured products of 
hogs are standardied to such a degree 
that they can be traded in on the pro- 
duce markets and bought and sold for 
future delivery—that is, they are sus- 
ceptible of being traded in by descrip- 
tion. Other products are put up un- 
der trade names and in special brands 
and are sold on the reputation of these 
brands. 

Because of the lack of standardiza- 
tion in both cattle and their products, 
and because quality and finish are 
such potent factors in price determina- 
tion, and these can not readily and understandably 
be described, cattle must be handled largely on an 
inspection basis—the buyer must see the animals 
that he buys With hogs, quality and finish are 
comparatively small elements in determining the 
price range, and the approach to uniformity in the 
total supply is marked; hence the possibility of es- 
tablishing standardized grades and trading by de 
scription is promising. 

The hog marketing problem in Iowa is a more 
simple one than that of cattle marketing to the 
extent at least that their production thruout the 
state is on a fairly uniform basis, that of finding a 
profitable home market for Iowa's leading cereal, 
corn, and the kind produced is much the same—the 
lard hog. 

The elements determining the production are so 
variable and so uncontrollable that there is no hope 
of ever bringing it under even reasonable control— 
any more than there is ever any possibility of con- 
trolling the amount of corn production. This being 
so, the marketing problem here is to try to bring 
about a fairly uniform market movement of the 
available supplies and thus to avoid great fluctua- 
tions in receipts and consequently in prices. This 
involves a fairly accurate determination of the 





available supplies for given periods and then the 
regulation of the market movement to a daily and 
weekly volume to best distribute these supplies uni- 
formly and in accordance with market demands. 

With the total supply fairly well known, there is 
little occasion for the price fluctuations that now 
prevail and that have little relation to the consump: 
tive demand for the products. The bulk of the hogs 
go into cured products, and it is the prices of these 
products rather than that of fresh pork that deter- 
mine the value of hogs, or of the greater part of 
them. 

There is no reason why hog prices should not be 
uniform over considerable periods of time, a week 
at the minimum, and the variations in price due to 
the total weekly rather than to the changing daily 
receipts. There is no justification for hog prices 


going up and down as much as a dollar a hundred 
within a week with no causal variations in the 
prices of their products. 

There is considerable evidence to indicate that 
these fluctuations are not due to legitimate market 


Another promising factor in the hog 
situation is the growth of the country packing 
plants, and the direct market they offer for local 
hog supplies. Their encouragement (but not to the 
extent of buying stock in promotions of them) is 
desirable, as is also the establishment of better re- 
lations between them and the actual producers. 
From the foregoing, it is plain that the problem of 
finding the best methods of marketing Iowa live 
stock is no simple one, and is not one that can be 
solved by any patent medicine formula for market- 
ing nor by any one great panacea. Each kind and 
class of live stock will have to be studied by itself, 
both on its production and consumption side, and 
then its relations to other kinds, and as far as pos- 
sible the marketing be organized on a commodity 
basis. The growth of codperative shipping is a 
move in advance, aiming to give the producers the 
control of the local marketing machinery, but it has 
brought with it changes both in the country and at 
the market that need to be taken into account. 
From these changes in relationship and in method 
have come some defects in operation and practice. 
It is probable that codperative ship- 








demand variations, but are due largely to conditions 
existing in the hog markets and especially at the 
Chicago market, which is the principal price deter- 
mining market. This situation is involved in the 
existence there of a large number of hog specu- 
lators whose function ‘s not at all or but very little 
the performance of some needed market activity. It 
can not be shown that they force the packers to pay 
more for the hogs they buy, but only that they force 
them to pay more for some kinds, which is offset 
by a less price for other kinds. How large a tax 
this is, there is no way of determining, but from the 
numbers engaged in it on the whole it must be 
rather profitable. Not only in itself, but in the 
resultant relations it develops with the selling or- 
ganizations it is obnoxious and should be abolished. 

Of all marketing methods, that of consigning to 
be sold at what temporary conditions determine as 
the price is the most unsatisfactory, and wherever 
feasible attempt should be made to get away from 
it. Improvements in hog marketing should be in 
the direction of getting away from the consignment 
method. At least, shippers should be given the 
alternative of selling at a known price or of taking 
the chances of the open market as they may choose, 
the same as grain shippers can. Also, the increase 


ments are not so well handled or 
as advantageously sold as are car- 
loads of similar stock having one 
owner. The lack of personal respon- 
sibility to an individual shipper who is 
also an acquaintance and a judge of 
sales, the extra work involved in iden- 
tifying, sorting and weighing acecord- 
ing to ownership makes the salesman 
anxious to get the stock sold so the 
work can be completed. Also, the ne- 
cessity of selling in small lots results 
in less competition and more resort to 
sale to yard traders, and the desire to 
get a price on each owner’s animals 
prevents or diminishes the possibility 
of price adjustment by which some 
animals help to sell others that is pos- 
sible if they are all the property of 
one owner. And to some extent the 
fact that the shipment is a “coép” and 
that “codps” have made their work 
more difficult, has resulted in an attitude of less 
zeal in handling them by yard employes. 

How this situation is to be met it is not easy to 
say. But the best judgment seems to be that it 
will require a changing of methods both in the 
country and at the yards. The changes in the coun- 
try will probably have to be along the line of local 
confederation of individual associations with better 
supervision and more efficient management. The 
changes in the yards will necessitate a radical 
change from the present methods of handling, sort- 
ing and selling, and it is probable that such neces- 
sary changes can not be brought about except by 
the establishment of selling agencies that will have 
the authority and inclination to adopt new methods. 

Divergent as are the problems for each class of 
live stock, there is only one promising method by 
means of which they can be solved. This is thru 
the coéperative organization of the different classes 
of producers to the extent that they have a separate 
and distinct organization along the lines of that 
commodity. It is fairly certain that the present 
agrarian movement in this country will succeed or 
fail according to whether it succeeds or fails in put 
ting agriculture—especially on its marketing side— 
on a codperative basis. 
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WILLIAM McARTHUR—IN CLOVER 


E HANDLES sweet clover in a little better 
a way than any one that I know of.” This 


was the county agent’s statement that sent me 
down the road toward the farm of William Mc- 
Arthur, one of the good farmers of Cerro Gordo 
county, Iowa. 


By E. BRESSMAN 


them by the hour. Mr. McArthur has paid no 
particular attention to bloat in cattle, and he has 
suffered no losses from it. He allows his high- 
priced Polled Herefords to run on it as they will. 

A few of the cows, how- 








When fully a quarter of a mile from the house 
on the farm of Mr. McArthur, I could see the sleek 
white-faced cattle up to the floor of their chests 
in clover—sweet clover. It was easy to see that 
sweet clover was the big crop on the farm. A 
conversation with Mr. McArthur only emphasized 
this view. 

Since his return to Iowa from Oklahoma, six 
years ago, Mr. McArthur has been growing sweet 
clover, and in that time he has never failed to get 
a stand. His methods of sowing and pasturing 
the crop do not differ greatly from those used 
by other farmers. 

“There is nothing to be gained by sowing twelve 
pounds or a heavier rate of seeding,” he says. “I 
usually sow from eight to ten pounds, and prefer 
a mixture. A mixture of five pounds 


Sweet Clover—a Nutritious and Palatable Pasture for Hogs 


ever, were large in the 
paunch and were appar- 
ently suffering a little 
from bloat, according to 
Mr. McArthur. 

I didn’t find Mr. Me- 
Arthur to be quite so 
enthusiastic about the 
growing of sweet clo- 
ver for hay. He does 
not like it, and never 
cuts any sweet clover 
hay, altho he does be- 
lieve that this clover, 
if cut early in the sea- 
son, would make a fine 
quality of hay. 

He is quite enthusias- 
tic about the new annual white sweet clover, and 
has a patch of it in his garden. In conjunction 
with the greater part of the farmers in the state, 
I found Mr. McArthur to be a great believer in 
the new clover for fertilizing purposes, and he 
has this small patch in his garden for seed pro- 
duction. Now that Professor Hughes, of the Iowa 
agricultural experiment station, has found some 
two hundred bushels of the annual sweet clover 
in Alabama, and has arranged for a selling price 
of $200 a bushel, there will be an opportunity for 
Iowa farmers to grow it on a field scale within a 
few years. 

“The plowing under of sweet clover before a 
corn crop means at least an increase of ten bush- 
els of corn to the acre,” Mr. McArthur told me. 








in the supply, and will keep the price up as high 
as ever. 

In regard to the price of sweet clover seed, Pro- 
fessor Hughes, head of the Farm Crops Depart- 
ment at the Iowa State College, says: 

“Ten years ago I made the prediction that sweet 
clover seed in a few years would be worth prac- 
tically nothing, on account of the large amount 
that would be grown. The price, however, has 
advanced steadily, and I now see no reason for 
a big decrease next year. The great interest that 
has been aroused not only in sweet clover but 
in all of the other clovers, will keep up the price 
of the seed.” 

Many things in addition to the growing of sweet 
clover are done by Mr. McArthur, for the clover 
is nothing but a means to an end. It is a good 
basis upon which he is building and climbing out 
of the ordinary class of farmers. 

Two large silos may be found on the McArthur 
farm. One of these is a wooden stave silo and 
the other is of hollow tile, which is built inside 
the brick barn. Mr. McArthur is emphatic in his 
statements against the enclosing of a silo within 
the barn. “The silage upon the side near the 
wall of the barn freezes and stays frozen all winter, 
and this condition gives difficulty in emptying. 
On the other hand, it is hard to fill.” 

Other feeders have overcome the difficulty of 
frozen silage upon one side of a silo by throw- 
ing a layer from the top into the center each day. 
The frozen silage thaws very quickly and makes 
good feed. 

When asked what kind of corn he used for silage. 
Mr. McArthur replied: “I use more than one kind, 
and at the present time I have a mixture which I 
like very well. It consists of two parts of White 
Rice popcorn, one part of Silver King dent corn 
and two parts of Minnesota No. 13 mixed in the 
planter box and planted with an ordinary planter. 

I asked him why he used such a mixture. He 

said: “That isn’t all, for I use an at- 





of sweet clover, one pound of alsike, 
one pound of timothy and one pound 
of red clover and alfalfa has always 
given satisfactory results in my ex- 
perience. The mixture gives variety 
to the pasture, altho the stock eat the 
sweet clover as readily as they do 
the other grasses. Alsike is very 
good in any mixture, for it grows 
readily and is quite palatable. The 
seed is comparatively cheap, for it 
is quite small.” 

The sweet clover mixture is always 
sown with early oats as a nurse crop. 
The oats are broadcasted and the 
clover is sown with a seeder attach- 
ment on ground prepared and seeded 
as early as possible. Mr. McArthur 
usually seeds down about thirty acres to sweet 
clover each year. He prefers to have two fields 
of fifteen acres each rather than to have it all in 
one piece. The oats are always cut for grain with- 
out detriment to the stand of clover. The clover 
makes a good growth before the oats are cut, and 
considerable is bound in the bundles. 

The ordinary white sweet clover makes con- 
siderable growth, and I pasture it the first year,” 
says Mr. McArthur. “I never cultivate it, and it 
requires no attention whatever. The second year 
I handle it much as I did the first year. This past 
year I turned the forty-five head of cattle into 
fifteen acres of white sweet clover on the 8th day 
of May. In addition to the cattle, about sixty head 
of hogs were also in the pasture. The cattle cut 
down the large green growth in about three weeks’ 
time, and so I moved them over to the other patch. 
The hogs I let run in the first pasture. I like to 
make a change of pasture about every ten days, 
for the rest gives the clover an opportunity to make 
& good start again.” 

To carry two head of cattle and several head 
of hogs in addition to the acre, while blue grass 
and other pastures struggle mighty hard sometimes 
to carry one cow to the acre, isn’t a bad record 
for a plant that was only recently considered to 
be in the “weed” class. Farmers in Mr. McArthur’s 
Vicinity have their pasture problem each year— 
yet not a one of them benefits by following the lead 
of their foresighted neighbor. 

When asked the time-worn question as to wheth- 
er stock liked sweet clover, Mr. McArthur replied: 
“I have run cattle, horses, hogs and sheep upon 
Sweet clover pasture for five years, and I have 
never had the least amount of trouble with any 
of them refusing to eat it.” 

_The cattle and the hogs also answered the ques- 
tion, for I have never seen stock eat any feed 
with more relish and apparent satisfaction than 
did these, for we stood in the field and watched 
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Beef Cattle Make Large Gains on Sweet Clover Without Danger of Bloat 


“You can easily see the division lines of fields of 
corn where part of the acreage has been in clover 
the previous year.” 

Farmers in the western part of the state, where 
the soil on the hill-tops was light and in need 
of humus, have told me that their yields of corn 
have been increased from twenty-five to thirty 
bushels an acre by turning under a sweet clover 
crop. Not one single real objection to sweet clover 
did I hear in any of my interviews this past sum- 
mer, with many of the best farmers in the north- 
western part of the state. 

“I am the only farmer in this vicinity who grows 
sweet clover,’ said Mr. McArthur, “and for the 
life of me I can not understand why the others 
do not use this crop. It certainly looks strange to 
see large blue grass pas- 


tachment and put in some soy beans 
and rape. Then I know that there 
will be a variety of feed in the silage. 
The popcorn idea I received from 
reading a farm paper. The only ob- 
jection is that the popcorn matures a 
little earlier than the other corn. I 
just put in about two pounds of rape 
seed to the acre and about ten pounds 
of soy beans. The yields of silage per 
acre run about twelve tons.” 

Mr. McArthur is a most successful 
corn grower. He has been developing 
a strain of Silver King from six bush- 
els of seed obtained from the Agricul- 
tural College in 1907. His yields are 
far above the average of the variety, 
altho he does not keep an accurate 
check on the yields. Considerable seed corn is sold 
each year and he has no trouble in disposing of all 
available seed at good prices, and the seed side line 
makes a nice profit for him. Corn shows interest 
him greatly, and he shows every year. One season 
he received more than $500 in prizes and has been 
awarded hundreds of ribbons. Last summer he had 
140 acres of as good corn as I saw in the state. 

Most of the farmers in northern Iowa grow late or 
medium maturing oats. Mr. McArthur, however, 
has been growing Iowa 103’s, developed at Ames. 
He says early oats yield as well and give the clover 
a better start. The clover which is cut with the 
oat straw, furnishes a good hay—far superior to 
ordinary straw, claims Mr. McArthur. 

Mr. McArthur is a good grain farmer, but he can 








tures which burn up ev- if 
ery year and give so lit- | 
tle in the way of feed. 
Even my brother, upon 
the home farm adjoin- 
ing, does not raise any 
sweet clover, but sooner 
or Jater the farmers will 
come to it.” 

Mr. McArthur seldom 
cuts any of his clover 
for seed. This 
however, he plans to 
let one of the fifteen- 
acre patches make a 
better growth by keep- 
ing off the cattle for a 
month or so and then 
cut the crop for seed. Many farmers are worried 
that the price of sweet clover seed will drop be- 
cause of the large acreages that have been cut 
for seed in this state. It seems possible, however, 
that the increased demand for the seed will be 
more than sufficient to take care of any increase 


year, 
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Sweet Clover Hay Forms a Valuable Part of the Farm Work Horse Ration 


also handle live stock well. His fifty head of Polled 
Herefords are in show condition at all times. Mostly 
silage and a little cottonseed meal and corn make 
up the ration fed them during the winter. From 
twelve to fifteen pure-bred Poland China sows are 
also handled each year on this farm. 
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IOWA FARMERS ON THE JOB 


A spirit of determination to help 
solve present-day problems prevailed 
at the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation 
when the representatives from a hun- 
dred county Farm Bureaus, together 
with about 1,500 Farm Bureau men and 
women, met in their annual meeting at 
Des Moines on January 5 and 6. One 
knew from the conversations and talks 
that trying times were at hand, but the 
delegates and officers showed by their 
actions that they believed in construc. 
tive rather than destructive methods. 

“We have got to start right from 
where we are,” was Peder Pederson’s 
method of expressing the sentiment of 
the way to make progress. The meet- 
ing showed that the members had con- 
fidence in the leadership. They voiced 
approval of the proposed plans espe- 
cially in regard to studying into the 
details of some of the marketing prob- 
lems. 

President C. W. Hunt said: “The 
Farm Bureau has hardly learned to 
waik as yet, but it is destined to be- 
come the biggest organization of its 
kind in the world.” Then he further 
outlined the big job im the future of 
representing farmers’ interests as a 
reason for the growth of the organiza- 
tion. He stated: “I do not blame rail 
roads and other classes of business for 
taking care of their interests, but I 
want farmers to do likewise Don’t 
think you are getting into this organ- 
ization to help someone else out, but 
rather to save your own bacon. It is 
the problem of marketing our products 
that we want to solve.” 

Mr. Hunt then spoke of some of the 
big problems of legislation, organiza- 
tion and financing that we are facing 
at the present time. He stated: “The 
farmer does not want special favors, 
but he wants a fair deal,” and declared 
that this is the attitude of the Federa- 
tion at all times. 

The secretary’s report showed a 
large amount of work done during the 
year. Some of the important things 
were the attending of conferences, 
meetings, gathering of statistics, start- 
ing research work on marketing and 
cost of production, taking care of farm- 
ers’ interests on car shortage and rail- 
road rates, and the doing of a great 
many things which could be best spo- 
ken of as general service. The future 
program as suggested by the secretary 
shows a tendency to do more studying 
into some of the big problems, espe- 
cially that of marketing. 

Mr. Cunningham declared: “We must 
recognize that we have for one year 
been trying to study and rearrange a 
system of economic relations for agri 
culture that have been the result of a 
hundred and fifty years of constantly 
changing experiments. It is obvious 
that we will have to be patient and un- 
tiring in our efforts. It will take years 
to bring about all of the changes we 
hope for.” 

The recommendations of the secre- 
tary for next year included the fol- 
lowing: First, that we should get in 
shape to be able to coéperate and put 
into effect the report of the Committee 
of Seventeen; a committee should be 
established to study rural credits, so 
as to work out a method of adequately 
financing agriculture; a bureau of re- 
search should be started to study dras- 
tic fluctuations in live stock and grain 
marketing, in order that ignorance of 
eanse and effect might not be instru- 
mental in making an otherwise well 


planned system of marketing ineffec- 
tive eodperatiy eting should be 
stud and ceo; t levator and 


shipping associations established so 
that they could become a part of the 
general plan fer grain and live stock 
marketing; members of each county 
Farm Bureau should inform themselves 
fully on the aims and objects of the 
work of the organization in order to 
be able to fill speaking dates; each 
county Farm Bureau should codperate 
with the county agent and general 
county Farm Bureau work; local com- 
mittees should be appointed for the 
study of taxation purposes. 

In further outlining the plan and 
program for 1921, Mr. Cunningham em- 
phasized that a large amount of the 
work would be on marketing. Two na- 
tional committees are now at work on 
grain and live stock, respectively, and 
the Iowa State College has also agreed 
to establish a general agricultural eco- 
nomic research department, all of 
which will codperate with the Iowa Bu- 
reau. The work of organization, pub- 


licity and legislation will proceed as in 
the past with the general service de- 
partment working along the lines de- 
veloped in the past year. 


This plan, 


Officers of the lowa Farm Bureau Federation. 
Hearst, C. W. Feunt, E. H. Cunningham, L. S. Fisher. 


W. T. Maakestad, president of the 
lowa County Agents’ Association, laid 
special emphasis upon the need of not 
neglecting any part of the township or 
eounty work. He showed that the 
County Agents’ Association was grow- 
ing, and made a plea for the codépera- 
tion by the county agents and the offi- 
cers of the federation in the formation 
of programs due to the fact that coun- 
ty agents are really field representa- 
tives of the organization. 

There was a large number of women 
present, and they showed an active in- 
terest in the program. Mrs. C. H. Sew- 
ell, of Indiana, impressed the audience 
with her analysis of home problems 
and of the need of codperation of the 
women in the Farm Bureau if it was 
to succeed. She summed up her point 
by stating: “The very heart of Amer- 
ican agriculture is the farm home.” 

Miss Neale S. Knowles, state leader 
of home demonstration agents, also 
presented in a very concrete way some 
of the important things the women are 
doing. She stated that there are 2,253 
Farm Bureau women in Iowa who are 





Phote by Briel. 


Front row, left to right, Chas. E. 
Second row, |. N. Taylor, J. H. 


Nordhausen, D. E. Mackie. Third row, Wm. Kitch, Frank Justice, Oscar Heline, 


W. W. Latta, J. HM. Lyman. 


with its special emphasis on market- 
ing, met the unanimous approval of the 
members present. 

An elaborate report of the work be- 
ing done by the county Farm Bureaus 
in connection with the State Federa- 
tion was given by Murl McDonald, 
state leader of county agents. The 
money value of a few of the projects 
that have been taken up in a state- 
wide way was given merely to empha- 
size the fact that the county Farm Bu- 
reaus are a paying proposition from 
that viewpoint. Some of the problems 
which have demanded work in the ma 
jority of the counties are marketing 
and transportation, farm labor, credits 
and finance, live stock and crop pro 
duction, as well as general miscella- 
neous work covering a large number 
of special fields. 

A report was given of the work of 
the American Federation by C. E. Gun- 
nels, assistant secretary, laying spe- 
eial emphasis upon the influence which 
Tfowa has in national affairs. He stated: 
“lowa is affecting national affairs. The 
other states are watching what you 
people do. We trust that you will plan 
& program which will be constructive 
not onlv for its effect in Iowa but the 
thruout the entire country.” 


eifect 


officials of their organization. One of 
their big projects is that of organiza- 
tion, as at the present time only twen- 
ty-six ceunties have home demonstra- 
tion agents. Miss Knowles said: “We 
need good men and women who know 
what the Farm Bureau movement 
meas, and who feel the responsibility 
of telling other people about it—other 
people who are just as good, but who 
haven't as vet learned what the move- 
ment is for.” 

“The tencher, the preacher and the 
man who feeds us are on the lowest 
seale of wages in the country, and that 
in itself is a grave danger. The farm- 
er is the only man whe has something 
to sell and doesn’t fix the price on it. 
The farmer is not entitled te any more 
than any other class, but he is entitled 
to as much,” were some of Mr. Lever’s 
comments after he had shown that the 
farmers of Iowa did not receive enough 
in 1920 to pay expenses and interest on 
their investment. 

In emphasizing further the problems 
of the day, Mr. Lever stated: “The 
farmer has been told how to produce 
until he is a remarkably good producer, 
but he is an equally poor seller. I am 
not concerned at the present time with 
production, but rather with devising 


some system so that the farmer will 
get his pro-rata share of the things he 
produces.” 

The plan which Mr. Lever suggests 
consists of four points: First, the elim. 
ination of unnecessary expenses of 
handling; second, the standardizatian 
of agricultural products in grades and 
classes; third, the warehousing of 
products so as to bring about orderly 
marketing; fourth, a better system of 
financing. 

Mr. Lever suggested that consider. 
able progress had been made on the 
first three of these, and in regard to 
the latter he suggested the system of 
issuing bonds en pooled warehouse re- 
eeipts as a method of securing finances 
and getting the money to hold the crop 
until needed by the consuming public. 

L. A. Andrews, president of the Iowa 
State Bankers’ Association, received 
the hearty approval of the audience 
when he stated: “Any measure of re- 
lief must take into account a perma- 
nent means of bettering conditions. 
Considering that we are now face to 
face with exceptional conditions, still 
we must do something that is of real 
service and that will be permanent. 
Farm products are financed by some- 
one from the time they are harvested 
until they are sold. It will not take 
any more credit to finance them in the 
hands of the farmer than in the hands 
of the man in between.” 

Mr. Andrews then suggested that one 
need in regard to the credit situation 
is a farm credit corporation for Iowa, 
that should be able to work out a safe 
and practical plan of financing in 
times like the present. 

One of the most promising reports 
of the meeting was that presented by 
C. L. Harlan, who has been under the 
joint employ of the Farm Bureau and 
the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Assoct 
ation. This report gave a remarkable 
insight into the marketing problems of 
the live stock industry and it will bea 
valuable asset to the Committee of 
Fifteen which has just been appointed. 
Extracts from this report will be found 
on page 8 of this issue. 

Several minor changes were made 
in the constitution and by-laws. The 
place of business was changed to Des 
Moines, where the Federation will 
probably be located next month. Dues 
of the county associations to the state 
were made payable annually February 
1. The president’s salary is to be 
fixed by the executive committee. Ex 
ecutive committee officers and other 
employes get $8 per day for the time 
actually spent on federation work. The 
offices of secretary and treasurer were 
combined, and a change was made s@ 
that any officer of the Federation who 
becomes a candidate for any public 
office will be forced to resign. 

When it came time for election, ©. 
W. Hunt, of Logan, was unanimously 
chosen. There was some competition 
for vice-president, Charles E. Hearst, 
of Cedar Falls, winning over J. &. 
Craven and George Fox. The directors 
from odd-numbered districts were all 
re-elected with the exception that 
David E. Mackie, of Benton county, 
succeeds A. L. Ames, of Tama, as di 
rector from the fifth district. The 
representatives of the Iowa Federation 
to the American Farm Bureau are O. 
H. Martin, E. H. Cunningham, W. W. 
Latta, Isaac White and Ray Redfern. 

The relief program of the American 
Federation, as reported on page 11 ‘of 
this issue, was approved. A detailed 


synopsis of the resolntions of the Towa 


Federation will be given next week. 
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- Farmers Ask Credit Relief 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has been working in behalf of 
speedy and definite relief for the agri- 
cultural credits situation. In Washing- 
ton, Mr. Howard appeared before the 
joint committee of agriculture and of 
banking and currency of the United 
States senate and advocated measures 
embodying five definite proposals. 

Regulatory power over farmers’ co- 
operative associations should be in the 
nands of the United States Department 
of Agriculture rather than the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The farmers’ codperative marketing 
movement must not be hindered by 
the provisions of the Sherman law, en- 
acted to control trusts and not with 
any intent to curb coédperation for the 
benefit of the public at large. 

The federal reserve bank act should 
be amended so as to provide preferen- 
tial rates for loans for productive pur: 
poses over loans to the public at large. 

The warehousing act should be ex- 
tended so as to serve the needs of both 
individuals and codéperative associa- 
tions, and there should be based upon 
it a rural credits plan which will en- 
able the farmer, individually or col- 
lectively, to market his crops in an 
orderly fashion. 

The federal land bank system should 
be extended to provide farmers with 
personal credit, for such purposes as 
buying improved seed, live stock, ma- 
chinery and equipment, on the same 
general plan as real estate loans are 
now provided. 





Farmers Live Stock Marketing 
Committee 


As announced in last week’s issue 
of Wallaces’ Farmer, J. R. Howard, 
president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, has completed the se- 
lection of fifteen men to act as the 
Farmers’ Live Stock Marketing Com- 
mittee. Practically all of the large live 
stock organizations have been recog: 
nized. Two Iowa men have been ap- 
pointed on the committee, A. Sykes, 
president of the Corn Belt Meat Pro. 
ducers’ Association, and E. H. Cunning- 
ham, secretary of the Iowa Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. 

The other members of the committee 
are as follows: J. M. Anderson, presi 
dent of the Equity Coéperative Ex- 
change of St. Paul; Harry G. Beale, 
chairman of the marketing committee 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation; 
W. J. Carmichael, secretary of the Na- 
tional Swine Growers’ Association; W. 
A. Cochel, representative of the Ameri- 
can Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
and other organizations in the south 
western territory; C. E. Collins, presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ Union of Colo- 
radio; Howard M. Gore, representative 
of the eastern and southeastern live 
stock interests; C. H. Gustafson, chair- 
man of the Farmers’ Grain Marketing 
Committee of Seventeen and president 
of the Nebraska Farmers’ Union and 
the Farmers’ Union Live Stock Com- 
mission Company; S. P. Houston, pres- 


ident of the Missouri Live Stock Pro- | 


ducers’ Association; J. H. Kendrick, 
President of the American National 
Live Stock Association, and co-author 
of the Kenyon-Kendrick bill; W. A. 
McKerrow, leader of live stock exten- 
sion work in Minnesota end organizer 
of codperative live stock shipping asso- 
ciations; H. W. Mumford, head of the 
live stock marketing department of the 
linois Agricultural Association; J. H. 
Skinner, dean of the school of agricul- 


ture of Purdue University; O. O. Wolff, | 


member of several different live stock 
organizations in Kansas and president 
of the Kansas Agricultural Council. 
Several alternates were also named 
by Mr. Howard, as follows: John G. 
Brown, president of, the Indiana Fed- 
eration of Farmers’ Associations; 
James Clemmens, director of the 
American Society of Equity in Wiscon- 
Sin; A. B. Cook, Hereford breeder and 
©x-president of the American Hereford 
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See that Easy-Loading Box 


Combined with 








This Big Impleient Book 
And Two Others—FREE 


“Better Farm Implements” con- 
tains 114 pages of valuable infor- 
mation on a full line of labor- 
saving farm implements. A book 
you will keep. 

“Soil Fertilizers” tells all about 
barnyard manure, how to pre- 
serve it, when, and how to use it. 
Written by an agricultural 
authority. 

John Deere Spreader booklet 
fully illustrates and describes the 
best implement investment you 
can make. 

To get these booke free, drop a 
line to John Deere Moline, Ill., and 
ask for Package S545, 


High Drive Wheels 


| the high lifting of every forkful that makes the job 


of loading manure a hard one. 


Lifting manure hip 


high, the height of the box on the John Deere Spreader, 


is comparatively easy. On 


this spreader, the average 


height of the box from the ground is only 36 inches. 


Combined with the easy-loading feature are extra 
high drive wheels that furnish unusual traction and 


lighten the draft materially. 


On no other spreader can 


you get this effective combination. 


JOHN DEERE 


SPREADER 


The SPREADER with the BEATER on the Axle 


Mounting the beater on the 
axle of the John Deere Spreader, 
a patented feature, makes pose 
sible many other important 
advantages, 

It gives you a spreader with 
only about half the parts used on 
other spreaders—no clutches to 
wear and slip—no chains to 
break; no extra beaters; practi- 
cally no adjustments for you to 
make. The John Deere is the 
simplest manure spreader built. 

All the main working parts, 
including the beater drive, are 
mounted on the axle where they 
can’t get out of line to cause 
binding, heavy draft and breakage. 

The drive gears are enclosed 
in a dust-proof, oil-tight case— 
they will wear for years. 


Another important and pat- 
ented feature is the revolving 
rake which prevents bunching 
and insures an even distribution 
of the manure, but does not add 
one extra pound to the draft. 


The straw spreading attach- 
ment for the John Deere Spreader 
—a valuable device that costs 
but little—gives you a perfect 
straw and manure spreader 
combined in one, 


It’s the extra years of service 
and the low operating cost plus 
its many operating advantages 
that makes the John Deere an 
unusually profitable machinery 
investment, See your John 
Deere dealer. Put this profit 
maker to work this spring. 


JOHN=DEERE 





THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 





Breeders’ Association; W. S. Corsa, | 
prominent breeder of horses, swine, | 
cattle and sheep; John M. Evvard, 


head of the animal husbandry experi- | 


mental work of the Iowa experiment 
station; C. H. Hyde, member of the 
Farmers’ Grain Marketing Committee, 
in charge of the Farmers’ Union work 
in Oklahoma; E.C. Lasater, one of the 
large Jersey cattle breeders and beef 
cattle raisers of Texas; W. H. Pew, for- 
mer head of the department of animal 
husbandry of Iowa and now a Short- 
horn and Poland China breeder of 
Ohio; James E. Poole, for thirty-seven 
years a reporter of live stock markets 
at Chicago; George Livingston, chief 


States Department of Agriculture, 
named as an advisory member to the 
committee. 

The committee is named subject to 
the acceptance on the part of each in- 
dividual member or alternate. The 


chairman for the committee will be 
named at an early date, after which 


United | 


the first meeting will be scheduled. In 


dred names were considered, which 
were recommended by a large number 
| of farmers’ organizations. 





Missouri Sells Wool—Three-fourths 
of the wool in the northwest Missouri 
wool pool has been sold and a partial 
payment is being made on the sale 
price of the wool. The remainder is 
being held with the idea that a more 
satisfactory market will be had. The 
prices of some of the different grades 
were: Half-blood combing, 39 cents; 
quarter-blood combing, 33 cents; low 
quarter combing, 28 cents, and a corre- 
spondingly lower price for the more in- 
ferior grades. This sale of wool sim- 
ply indicates that there is some prob- 
ability of the wool market opening up. 





Heaton Goes to A. F. B. F.—E. B. 
Heaton, who has been farm adviser in 
Du Page county, Illinois, for seven 





years, has been employed by the or- 


selecting this committee over two hun- | 


| ganization department of the American 
Farm Bureau Federatiov to do field 
Mr .Heaton started this work 


work. 
January 1. 





Largest Township Membership—The 
Piatt County Farm Bureau is of the 
opinion that it holds the record in It 
nois for the greatest number of mem- 
bers in any one township. The town- 
ship is Cerro Gordo, and the number 
of members is 227. It is interesting to 
note that the president of the Farm 
Bureau, Mr. Wise, lives in Cerro Gordo 
township. 





Selling Milk Marketing Stock—Dur- 
ing the first two weeks of the stock 
selling campaign for a coédperative milk 
marketing company in the St. Louis 
district, $35,000 worth of stock was 
sold. Twelve membership solicitors 
from the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion are doing this work. The work 
was discontinued for one week, but 





started again the next. 
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A Genuine Club Winner 


To know that you are out of the 
race at the beginning, and yet to re 
main until the finish requires an un- 
usual amount of grit and will-power. 
In the Crawford County 1920 Pure-Bred 
Sow and Litter Club there was a mem- 
ber who started under that handicap. 
Raymond Brogan, of Vail, Iowa, is the 
club men*ber 

When Raymond signed up the club 
membership pledge in February, 1929, 
he agreed to care for his gilt and raise 
a litter as the rules provided. As soon 
as Raymond had joined the club, he 
with his father set out to buy a regis- 
tered Duroc Jersey gilt, bred to far- 


row some time between March 1 and 
May 1, 1920. Raymond knew that pigs 
farrowed the first part of March would 
have a greater chance for development 
and growth by state fair time than 
those farrowed around May 1, 
conditions being equal. 
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Raymond Watering His Sow and Litter 











several pure-bred sales, Raymond 
found a choice gilt that was due to 
farrow March 2. He paid a good price 
for the gilt. A new individual hog 
house was built in the orchard for 
Raymond's sow. Proper rations were 
fed and the gilt was exercised every 
day. 

On February 28 Raymond knew that 
he could not win in the litter club con- 
test against the other members. On 
that day his gilt farrowed seven big, 
husky pigs. It was two days before 
Mareh 1, so his pigs would not be 
eligible for the club or to show in the 
junior classes at the fairs during the 
summer and fall. Raymond did not 
give up, however. Instead, he gave his 
pigs the best ef care and feed thruout 
the summer and fall. One hot after- 
noon in July, when the county club 
leader was inspecting the different 
litters, he found Raymond carrying 
water to his pigs. Good feed and pas- 
ture, together with plenty of shade 
and cool, fresh water, made the litter 
develop unusually well. 

Raymond attended the pig club tour 
held during the summer, when ten of 
the club members’ litters were visited. 
He watched carefully the demonstra- 
tion on fitting pigs for the show ring, 
given by an extension specialist from 
Ames. Until the contest closed, Octo- 
ber 1, Raymond’s litter was washed 
and brushed as much as any litter in 
the contest. 

When it came time for shipping the 
fifteen best litters to the state fair, 
Raymond’s litter had to remain at 
home only because they were two days 
too old. However, Raymond attended 
the state fair and assisted the other 
Crawford county club members in fit- 
ting and showing. 

In exhibiting at the county fair, 
Raymond was again handicapped. 
When the senior Duroc classes were 


called, Raymond competed against the 
breeders. Even tho he did not get in 
the money, he felt satisfied for he 
knew he was getting the experience. 

At the county pig club sale, Ray- 
mond was there with his boar pigs. 
They did not bring a big price, yet 
they brought enough for him to break 
even on his summer’s work and a little 
besides. When asked if he would en- 
ter the same kind of a club another 
year, he said: “You bet, and I will win, 
too, because I have learned a lot this 
year.” Raymond will win, for he 
sticks to the job until it is finished. 
J. S. Quist. 


A Little Girl Leads the State 


Marjorie McKay enrolled in the Mon- 
roe County Pig Club with forty-five 
other girls and boys. But she almost 
stopped there. The county agent, re- 
membering that Marjorie had signed 
up in the club, and being out in her 
neighborhood one day called to see her 
pig and see how she was getting along 
with the work. But Marjorie had de- 
cided that she had better not go on in 
the contest for she was afraid that her 
pig was not good enough to compete 
with others. She and her family thought 
it a little too small. After looking over 
the litter belonging to her father, from 
which Marjorie was to choose her pig, 
the county agent found that there was 
one especially that was good enough 
to enter most any contest 

He asked Marjorie which one she 
would choose if she were to continue 
further than the enrollment list. She 
shyly pointed out the very one the 
county agent had selected as the best. 
A little encouragement and Marjorie 
was ready to have her pig weighed, 
and she remained one of the forty-six. 

Marjorie lived away off in a far cor 
ner of the county, with only one other 
member near, so she did not get the 
visits and attention that some of those 
living in groups of other members. But 
once started, Marjorie had enough en- 
thusiasm and pep to carry her thru. 
On the pig club tour, in which seventy- 
five boys and girls joined, she was 
there to see the other boys’ and girls’ 
pigs, even if they could not make the 
long trip to see hers. She took along 
a picture of her pig, then six weeks 
along in the feeding period, and that 
was proudly shown to the crowd. 

On the tour, when Mr. Quaife, the 
state leader, pointed out the good and 
bad points of the pigs inspected, Mar- 
jorie compared hers point by point and 
decided that it was just as good as 
any there. She went home much en-! 
couraged and persuaded her father that 
her pig must go to the county fair. 
Again her good judgment was proved, 





Marjorie McKay and Her Pig atthe Start 
of the Club Season 


as she won fifth place with a cash prize 
of $8. 

At the close of the contest it was 
easily seen that Marjorie was winner 
of first place not only in the county 
but in the state as well, she having 
a score of 98.4, while her nearest com- 
petitor, Albert Dykstra (who, by the 
way, is also a member of the Monroe 
County Pig Club) had 94.6 points to 
his eredit. At the beginning of the 
contest, on June 1, Marjorie’s pig 
weighed 39 pounds ,and four months 
later it weighed 276 pounds, at a cost 
of 6.9 cents per pound. 

To say that Marjorie is proud of her 
pig, “Betty,” and of her achievement is 
putting it mildly. Yet in the face of 
this success, she, a demure, quiet little 
lady, when given a holiday from school 
on Thanksgiving Day, spent part of it 
in the corn field helping her father 
husk corn. 

Marjorie not only won the trip to the 
International Stock Show, at Chicago, 
but also a eash prize of $60 given by 
the Monroe County Farm Bureau. This 
makes a total of $68 in eash besides 
the Chicago trip.—L. R. Baxter. 


1920 Corn Club Winners 


The five free trips to the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Show at Chicago, of- 
fered as prizes for the Iowa Corn Club 
members, were won by the following 
parties: First in the state, James H. 
Carter, Hardin county, 112.84 bushels, 
grade 94; first in the northeast sec- 
tion, Marvin McCann, Hardin county, 
101.65 bushels, grade 90; first in the 
central section, Clarke Bull, Carroll 
county, 104.51 bushels, grade 91; first 
in the south-central section, Earl 
Shiltz, Appanoose county, 103.5 bush- 
els, grade 88; first in the southeastern 
section, Leonard H. Prince, Jefferson 
county, 83.9 bushels, grade 81. The 
awards were made on the basis of 60 
per cent for yield, 20 per cent for rec- 
ords kept and 20 per cent for ten-ear 
sample exhibited from the acre har- 
vested. The number of acres cared for 
by the different members varied from 
five to thirty, but one individual acre 
was selected as the acre to be harvest- 
ed and a report made on the same. 





One trip was offered to the member 
securing the highest score in the state. 
This was the trip won by James H. 
Carter. The other four trips were of- 
fered to corn club members located in 
counties where organized corn club 
work was conducted. The winners for 
the different districts were as men- 
tioned above. A number of other good 
reports were received from members, 
and in all eight members reported 
yields of over 100 bushels per acre. 





The Same Girl and the Same Pig a Few 
Months Later 


The only distriet not reporting yields 
of over 100 bushels was the southeast 
section. In this section the highest 
report was 83.9 bushels per acre. 
Records of the state corn club cham- 
pions for the past ten years are inter- 
esting. With one exception it has 
taken a yield of over 100 bushels to the 
acre to win the state championship. 
During the ten years that the corn club 
work has been conducted, over eighty 
boys have reported a yield of 100 or 
more bushels an acre.—F. H. Churchill, 





A Sheep Club Champion 


Ralph W. Lee, of Henry county, was 
this year’s sheep club winner for Iowa. 
He won a trip to the International on 
his record. The following letter tells 
the story of his work: 

“With some other boys and girls in 
Henry county, I joined our sheep elub 
in October. In December, 1918, we 





Ralph Lee of Henry County, Sheep Club 
Champion 


drew the ewes by lots at the fair 
grounds. Mine were raised by L. C. 
Coleman, and I gave $40 apiece for 
them. My ewes raised one lamb each. 
One lamb afterward died, and I still 
have the other one. I sheared twenty: 
two pounds of wool and took one fleece 
to the fair in 1919. The sheep club had 
a meeting in September, 1919, and de- 
cided that they would get the ewes 
together on one farm to breed them 
to as good a ram as we could get. 
They decided to bring the ewes to my 
father’s farm. 


“They got an imported ram from H. 
D. Eddingfield, and agreed to pay him 
one dollar a head for the use of the 
ram. My brothers and I took care of 
the ewes while they were here. We 
kept the ram up in the daytime, then 
at night before turning him out we 
marked him on the breast with red 
chalk. We kept a book, and every 
morning we caught the ewes and put 
down the numbers and names of their 
owners. 

“The club owners decided to have 3 
sale with Mr. Eddingfield in January, 
1920. My sheep did not sell for what 
I thought they ought to, so I brought 
them back. I did not like the two ewes 
that I had, so I traded them and my 
lamb for two better ewes that my fath- 
er had bought at the club sale. In the 
winter I fed them oats, silage, bran, 
clover and alfalfa hay. 

“My ewes raised me two ewe lambs 
this year. The two ewes. sheared 
twelve pounds each. We tied our 
fleeces in a wool box and were careful 
to keep chaff and tags out. I showed 
my fleeces and two lambs at the coun 
ty fair. I won second on my fleece 
and sixth with my best ewe in the 
open class. I have my two ewe lambs 
left and am going to try to raise somé 
more and better Shropshires.” 
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‘|Z The “Human Hand” 


L 
Planter is a Money Maker 
y 
). HY worry about types of corn planters. A 
b system of planting that insures a big yield 
y of corn is what you want. Whether the 
: planter has two wheels or four wheels or a flat or 
‘ edge drop is entirely beside the point. 
Over 35 years of service have proved that the YY 
Hayes Human-Hand system positively increases Yj YY 
* crops—by overcoming the 7 causes of “bare spots.” Yj YY 
“% Usually the first year’s increase pays for the Hayes Vj 
= Four-Wheel many times over. tj, 
Is Yet, you do not buy the Hayes upon its glorious /} "NZ 
record of mighty yields, alone. This famous planter UY iii 
in is sold with the only Big-Crop Guarantee ever Yi 
“A written on a farm implement. WY YY) yf} Uff 
This record smashing guarantee says that if the f YY Uf iff} i} 
Hayes Four-Wheel does not produce a better stand Yi) I YY Yi fy } 
of corn you may return it and the full purchase | / Hy Yi }} 
price will be refunded. Have you any other im- Y Yi] 
plement that literally guarantees you a bigger crop? 
Go see the local Hayes dealer. Order your 
Hayes Four-Wheel NOW. Every year you put off 
buying a Hayes means loss. Get your Hayes now. 
Hayes Pump & Planter Co., Dept. 2, Galva, IIL 
FOUR-WHEEL PLANTER 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


Grain Marketing 
To Wallaces’ Farmer 

After reading many articles on mar- 
keting farm grains, in Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, I wish to express my views I 
would suggest that several of the farm 
states form a marketing association, 
with one representative from each 
state, elected by its members, to act 
as a board of directors, and one rep- 
resentative from each county of each 
state, to act as an advisory board with 
the state representatives. The county 
representatives should be elected by 
the members of the counties in which 
they live. The county representatives 
should report crop conditions to the 
state representatives, and the state 
representatives, in turn, should report 
to the central market once each month 
if necessary. 

Each member should pay a member- 
ship fee of from $1 to $15, as might 
seem best, to cover the expenses of 
the representatives and hiring of help. 
There should be an expert salesman 
in charge of the selling of the grain 
of the members A commission fee of 
from one to two cents should be 
charged to establish and equip a first 
class central marketing office in Chi- 


cago or some other large city The 
salesman should sell to the mills and 
exporter and as directly to the con- 
sumer as possible. The local elevators 
can be used as agents to receive, 
weigh and ship the members’ grain 


The money can be paid thru the local 
banks, thereby not hurting any local 
business that is legitimate, but cutting 
out the big grain gamblers, who often 
force farmers to take less than the 
cost of production 

If fifty per cent of the grain belt 
farmers will join hands and pull to- 
gether, they can rule the market suffi- 
ciently to get a just price for their 
grain, and under this system of mar- 
keting the farmers and consumers can 
save for themselves millions of dollars 
each year. 

JOHN H. BUNDY. 


Sarpy County, Nebraska. 


The Banker and the | Farmer 


To Wallaces’ Farmer 

J. H. Warner, of Kossuth county, 
Iowa, contributed the following in a 
recent issue of your paper: 

“In this time of dire financial straits 
we farmers are at the mercy of the 
banking organizations, which are not 
t all times in harmony with the farm- 
er’s interest Money for agricultural 
purposes is hard to get Why not a 
bank of the farmer, by the farmer, for 
the farmer—owned by farmers, oper 
ated by farmers and lending to farm- 
ers on farm products? Wouldn't this 
do away with the necessity of selling 
our crops at cut-throat prices? Would 
it not enable the farmer to hold his 
yroducts ?” 

The Chicago Tribune, of December 
17, 1920, has an item which might in- 
terest Mr. Warner: 

“The People’s Bank of Rosemond 
four miles west of Pana, closed its 
doors and suspended today. It is said 
by officials to be solvent and will pay 
depositors dollar for dollar, but not 
until realization is made on outstand- 
ing loans. It was organized years ago 
with a capital of $25,000. Fifty farmers 
of Rosemond and adjoining townships 
were sole stockholders.” 

Evidently Mr. Warner does not real 
ize that a bank in a farming community 
must depend on its farmer customers 
for its success, and it is doubtful if he 
can find an Iowa banker who does not 
give the farmer first consideration 
Mr. Warner seems not to understand 
that the lending power of a bank de 
pends on t! amount of capital, sur- 
plus and its. When this total, 
less leg ve, has been loaned, 
and in : there has been loaned 
all that can borrow, it would 
interest \kers at the present 


time if Mr. Warner would inform them 
where they could obtain more money. 

Deposits must be paid on demand, 
even if loans must be refused. The 
country banks are at the “mercy” of 
the farmers, and I am thankful that 
Sioux county farmers have a better un- 
derstanding of the present situation 
than has Mr. Warner. 

At present prices of farm products, 
the farmer refuses to sell in quantities 
and the country banker is in full sym- 
pathy with that attitude and is doing 
all that is possible to assist his most 
valued customer, the farmer. 

WwW. S. SHORT. 

Sioux County, Iowa 


Buying Brood Sows 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It seems to me at this time that 
breeders should be taking greater pre- 
caution in selecting breeding stock. I 
mean by this that the breeder ought 
to buy the best individuals in sows 
and mate them with boars that he 


_ SY 5EzZ 


least one good sow and see the big 
difference between the offspring of 
the full-blood and the scrub. This sort 
of a test has been made in the same 
feeding lot aud has shown that pure- 
bred hogs will give on the same ration 
and care as high as 90 pounds per head 
more gain than the eross-breds, and 
that they will sell for from 50 cents 
to $1 per hundred more on the same 
market. Even if feed is cheap, a few 
dollars more on every hog raised soon 
makes a bank account worth while 


F. M. P. 





An Opinion 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There is no doubt that hard times 
are here. Wages will be lower, the 
grind of getting a living harder than 
before. The only way adequate to 
mect the situation—a situation which 
threatens to make the future of Amer 
ica as great a failure as its achieve- 
ments have given some promise of 
success and glory—is to follow the ex- 
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knows have proved able to sire the sort 
of stuff that has taken the eye of the 
public This is no time for experi 
ments. Breeding systems that have 
proved to be worth while ought to be 
followed. 

It would be a great help to the live 
stock business if all bankers would co- 
operate with the farmers who want to 
buy a few good brood sows bred to a 
good boar. It is unnecessary of course 
for every one to insist on having his 
sows bred to some of the extremely 
high priced animals. There are plenty 
of good ones in the country that have 
records of producing good offspring, 
and whose descendants will prove a 
good investment. 

A sow that sells for from $100 to 
$200, and bred to a good boar, if well 
taken care of and properly fed, will be 
a 100 per cent investment to the man 
or boy with a little ambition and a few 
minutes of spare time each day to 
take care of her. Every farmer who 
is at all ambitious to improve the 
quality of his live stock should own at 








ample of France—reduce the size of 
the farms. Twelve to fourteen acres 
is a large farm for a family in France 
Were fifty here, the present hard 
times could not have come. 

With small farms come more farm- 
ers. The soil is better tilled. Individ- 
ual labor is so directed as to supply 
individual wants. Small farms would 
give more of the unemployed a chance 
to work and be well paid for their 
labor. It would make them better men, 
because more responsible. Their fami- 
lied would be better cared for, their 
children surrounded by influences that 
as compared with the streets and the 
squalid homes of city life, would be a 
paradise. 

Small farms we must have, to ac- 
commodate increasing population. It 
is the logical, the moral necessity of 
the times. It should be preached from 
the pulpit, urged in the halls of legis- 
lation, and taught in the farm jour- 
nals, 

CHARLES E. BARTLETT. 

Knox County, Illinois. 


Farmers, Take Notice 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We farmers will make no headway 
with our complaining, kicking and 
whining. 

First, we must find out the cause of 
the great drop in prices and, second, 
we must find a remedy that will cure. 

The other day at the farmers-bank- 
ers’ meeting at Ottumwa, Iowa, a swell 
representative of the Federal Reserve 
bank was quoted as saying that lowa 
had over-borrowed her allotted quota 
by a big margin. But he said nothing 
about that most of it was used to buy 
Liberty bonds and war stamps with; 
but referred to it as having been bor- 
rowed for some time and only renewed 
from time to time. Iowa also over- 
subscribed her allotted quota by a big 
margin buying Liberty bonds and pro- 
viding Mr. Houston, of the Federal 
Reserve bank, will take the bother to 
look over the records he will find that 
it dates back to the Liberty bond 
drives , and most of the farmers bor- 
rowed so heavily that a greater part of 
them have only been able to pay inter- 
est on their notes. 

Well, every farmer knows how much 
appreciation we got for doing our best. 
In return they have for almost two 
vears been doing their level best to 
knock down the prices on farm prod- 
uce. Let us not ask to be pitied from 
a bunch like that. Their heart is as 
hard as a rock. But let us, rather, 
unite one and all and stand shoulder 
to shoulder,.aqind to mind. With unit- 
ed effort everything is possible. What 
one don’t know the other fellow will. 
It is true, they have quite a cinch on 
us just now, as a good many have to 
sell, as we poor farmers are not big 
enough gamblers to be able to pay a 
high rate of interest on short time 
loans, as is demanded by the Federal 
Reserve bank at the present time. 
Things we have to buy are high; but 
let us get along the best we can with 
what we have produced. We have 
plenty of meat, pork potatoes, milk, 
etc. Let us try and market our prod- 
uce on a gradual scale, and if need be 
hold some of it over until next year. 
And let us not work from fourteen to 
sixteen hours per day, either; but in- 
stead, ten hours. That is a whole lot 
more than unionized labor is demand- 
ing, which wants from five to eight 
hours. Call it strike if they wish. I 

can find no other definition to such a 
method than good common sense. And 
let us demand a good heavy tariff on 
all farm products and have such a bill 
put thru in as short a time as possible. 
Then let us sit down cool and take no 
tic 

Cc. C. ENGEBRETSON. 

Winnebago County, lowa. 


Hughes’ White Sweet Clover 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue I noticed an article 
on the annual white sweet clover. This 
clover is causing no little interest 
thruout the middle-west, and since it 
promises to become a very prominent 
crop, it seems to me that all of those 
who have taken a prominent part in 
developing this clover should be given 
credit. The article fails to mention 
the work of the experiment station of 
the Michigan Agricultural College, 
where the work under Professor F. A. 
Spragg has gone farther even than in 
Iowa. Professor Spragg has named 
the clover for Professor Hughes, and 
has already produced a yield of fine, 
pure seed. He had a small amount 
exhibited at the latest International 
Hay and Grain Show. I am very cer: 
tain that it is not your intention to 
overlook the work of Professor Spraggé 
and the Michigan station, but will be 
glad to give him due credit in this 
matter. 

R. B. R. 

Cook County, Illinois. 
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Look for the 
Red Ball 


RAMP through a bog—wade all day in running 
water—stand ankle-deep in mire—if your 
Boots are “Ball-Band,” your feet are dry at night. 


The rubber and fabric of “‘Ball-Band’’ Boots are 
welded by a vacuum process into one solid, tough 
piece, giving extra long wear. 


“Ball-Band’’ Arctics keep your feet and ankles 
warm as toast, in deep snow or bitter cold. Good 
fit and latest style are combined in “Ball-Band” 
Light-Weight Rubbers. To make sure of what 
you’re getting, look for the Red Ball Trade Mark 
when you buy. 

Free illustrated booklet, “More ) 
Days Wear,” shows you our great S| 
variety of Rubber and Woolen Foot- Tattted 
wear. Ask your dealer for it. 8 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
338 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 


“The House That Pays Millions 
for Quality” 
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WE keep Choco- 
lateCream Cof- 
fee right up to its old 
standard of quality. 
It’s as “rich and 
mellow’’ as ever. 


r(/ 


Buy it oven-fresh 
in these six-pound 
\ useful tin pails 


Western Grocer Co. 






















“As nearly per- 


RES fect as you can 
srocure.” Also 

Mammoth Red, 

Alsike, Alfalfa and 

Sweet Clover of choicest 


lity. Free samples for inspec- 
tion. 130-page illustrate 
catalog with full descrip- 
tions and directions for use, 
er with special red ink price 
list free upon request. Address 
IOWA SEED COMPANY 

30 Des Moines, lowa 


SWEET CLOVER 


White and Yel! Scaritied tf 
wanted. Inoculation infor 
mation 


 pyBLIC ADETION 
A 600 ACRE IOWA FARM 


At Front Door of Court House in 
Marshalltown, lowa, Saturday, Feb. 5th 
AT2 P.M. 


This farm lies In a body. eight miles from 
shalltewn, the cuunty seat, on a graveled road. 

Adjoins the towu of Albion, Marshall county, lowa 
Splendid community fine schoui and churches 













»w blennial, recleaned 
Get samples, prices, 


Maryville, Mo, 


Mar 




















Larce farm houre and good tenant house. Matured 
groves. Large basement barn with rmple granary 
Cattle shed 60x1lz0, hog house cribs, garage and 
icehouse 

Running water; windmi!! and deep well with sup 
ply tank and water piped to buildings. 

Excellent sebips faciiities M. & St. I lepot 
and wkyardas at yfon adjotn the farm; C. & N.W 
and C. G. W. at Marshalltown 

Good blue gra timber pasture and considerable 
native hard wood timber. 

Has been used as a stock farm for more than thirty 
years and ta fr bh state of cultivati 

One of the be ock or dairy sitions | 

n 
n Mar » 1921 
) r of court to settle estate 
Addres ‘ A. MOTE, Sole Referee, or 
L. MEEKER, Attorney for Estate, or 
FARBER, Attorney, 
Marshalltown, lowa 

‘AK™M for sale—Fine etock and rrain farm, 
k ! sted 80 miles south of St. Louls, 2+ milles west 
of Mountain, known as the Goy. Gratz Brown 
farm, containing 1115 acres, about half in cultiva 
tion, level valley land for tractor use, balance tim 
ber pasture over 1700 rods of woven wire fence: 
large f ran has been ueed for many years as a 
profita » dal far two sets good improvements; 
well watered with creek and springs; abvut 80 head 
of cattle, horses and complete set of farm imple 
ments if destred. Price @60 per acre; terms. Good 
lead prospects; will make seven good farms. Apply 


ROEIIRS, Belleview Mo 


ood Tenant Wanted! 


For first claes dairy and stock farm near Des Moines. 
240 acres with excellent bulidings. Deep well, pump- 
ing engine, concrete tanks. bollow tile slio, fine barn, 





t« 





large house with furnace recently instelied, new 
acreen porcl A buildings in best repair and well 
pain | Land moderately rolling 120 acres now in 

rr 1 re Interested In getting the best tenant 


y of atock than the highest rent 
irant, 7158 & L. Bidg., Des Moines, lowa. 





Coffey Co., Kansas, Lands For Sale 








a farms and pasture land ip 80 acre or 
larger tracts, both improved and untmproved ideal 
for whea alf a and corn Pastures are good blue 
grass and prairie grasses, well watered and fencrd 
Good ' ta within three mniles, schools within two 
miles Exce it opportunity for those wishing to 
buy land in god locality at a reasor e price 
For fu er inf atl write H. W. MeFADDEN 
& CO., Halls Kansas 


FOR RENT 





consisting 

Balance 

chine 

an a 

ings, good w 

ity rig 

me f par : ‘ 

602 Mercha Bank Building, St. Paul, Minnesota 
200 Acres—All Good Bottom Land 
8-ro ar new, ceme < ir; cistern 
and “ 8 far? barn 48\50 od rees, 7 
cowa, grain | 8, to 8 ‘ r e 40 
acres ta t 27 acres w grass, mow twice a 

year A t f Otlaw 

@145 acr W ers 

C.L. & H. M. KIL < tonwood Falls, Kansas 
2 ACRES, one mile from good towr room 

160 ) e, We improved and pr ito 

Be : s from town Ocean to Ocean 

Highway a e, t art enty im 

proveme rms Can give possession 

any t ‘ te, Osborn, M 

oe ue 16 acres KR River Valley 

i i ® ei 
Bankers Inv 7 Pioneer Bidg t 4 








Wew towa Grown. Tested—inspectea | 











lowa Agricultural Experiment 


Association 
Agricultural 
of Iowa farm- 


The Experiment 


Association, 


Iowa 
composed 
ers interested in better small grain in 


Iowa, met last week for the first time 
in two years. The meeting was held 
in connection with the annual short 


course at Iowa State College, and was 
well attended. 

tay Redfern, of Yarmouth, president 
of the association, called the eting 
to order and spoke briefly of the situa 
tion in Iowa at the present time. He 
urged farmers to use more discretion 
in choosing seeds, saying that a scarc- 
ity of good seed had brought many in- 
ferior specimens into the state, and 
that what Iowa needs most of all at 
present is a law whereby farmers can 
be protected from exploiting seedsmen. 

J. W. Nicholsen, of Lansing, Michi- 
gan, who has charge of the in- 
spection and sale of seed for the Mich- 
jgan Farm Bureau Federation, spoke 
regarding the manner in which Michi- 
gan has developed the seed situation. 

“We found,” said Mr. Nicholsen, 
“that many salesmen were selling phe- 
nomenal appearing seeds to the farm 
ers at high prices, and when these 
were planted, not only ordinary varie- 
ties were noticed to grow, but even 
poor strains appeared. 

“After several years of this, a soci- 
ety of seed enthusiasts organized and 
they decided that it was just as im- 
portant to buy pedigreed seeds as it 
was to buy cattle with records that 
were authentic. This was started in 
1913, and today Michigan can sell seed 
which is guaranteed at a price higher 
than the best market grades, and the 
buyer is sure of what he is getting.” 

Following his talk, F. S. Wilkins, as- 


me 


seed 


sistant chief of farm crops, reviewed 
the work of the association with soy 
beans during the past year. He told 


of the great increase in the popularity 
of the crop since 1918. Over five times 
the increase of acreage of 1918 was re- 
ported for 1919, and it would have been 
but for the 


the same again in 1920 
lack of available seed which held the 
increase dowr According to the 
present-day figures, a crop of soy 
beans paid $20 per acre more than 
corn and he believes that soy beans 
raise& for seed will pay any farmer 
during the next season. 

Joe L. Robinson, in making his re 


port as secretary, told of the work of 
the experiment a ition for the past 
two years. Due to the inability of the 
association to furnish seed to all who 
applied, the number of experimenters 


soci 


was reduced considerably during the 
past year. In 1918 there were 1,248 
members, while in 1919 the list in- 


creased to 1,687, but decreased in 1920 
to 950. The following list of experi- 
ments were carried on in 1920 Iowar 
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Come right in 


and get warm! | 


*‘Our house is always cozy and 
top to bottom si 
Zone Furnace. 


.? 


after a cold drive. 


The Torrid Zone is a different furnace 


better furnace—made from heavy steel plates 
instead of ordinary cast iron,—with all the 
joints riveted tight as a high pressure steam 
Only clean, pure warm healthful air 
particle of 
smoke dust or injurious gasses leak through. 


boiler. 


comes up—not the slightest 


Its steel walls let the heat through 16 times 
A Its larger size and 
big crescent shaped radiator at the back 
give it added radiating surface and greater 


faster than cast iron. 


economy of fuel. 
Write today for free booklet on 


furnace. 


Lennox 


i Better 
Home Heating that tells why this better 






warm from 
since we installed a Torrid 
Even the coldest corners are 
comfortable—and it does feel mighty good 
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Torrid Zone Furnace 
Pipe or Pipeless 


The LENN FURNACE Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. 
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barley versus oats as a 
tests: 
beans for 


oats, 246 test 
hurse for clover, 71 
beans for seed, 55 tests; 
silage, 63 tests; Sudan grass, 108 tests; 
Amber sorghum, 432 tests. 

Iowar oats were tested in 1919 and 
1920 with Iowa 103 and compared as 
to yield. Sixty-one tests showed Iowar 
to lead on the average of five bushels 
per acre in 1919, while in 1920, in 58 
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tests, Iowar led 10 bushels per acre 
When compared to Iowa 105, Iowar, in 
1919, in 15 tests, led only .8 of a bush 
el, whereas in 1920 the comparison was 
one bushel lead for Iowar in 15 
tests. In 110 tests with Iowar over the 
home varieties in 1919, it was found 
that Iowar led by 3.96 bushels, while 
in 1920 Towar led the home varieties 


only 


in 27 tests 8.8 bushels, or an average 
of 6 bushels in 231 tests. 
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Time to Buy 


Pure-Bred 


Breeding Stock 


By D. F. MALIN 


Prices of pure-bred live stock have 
suffered a decline during recent 
months, in common with the price re- 
vision which has taken place in all 
farm products. To many breeders who 
had invested heavily in breeding stock 
at the higher values during the war 
period, the present lowering of prices 
for pure-breds has worked a hardship. 
To that ever-present class in business 
—the speculators—the present situa- 
tion holds anything but cheer. There 
have also been breeders who unfortu- 
nately assumed that the prosperous 
conditions of last year would continue, 
and who did not exercise prudence in 
regulating their overhead expense. 

However pessimistically such men 
may be influenced to regard the pres- 
ent status of the pure-bred industry, 
there are certain aspects of the busi- 
ness which must be recognized as de- 
cidedly encouraging. 

One of the most hopeful features of 
the young pure-bred breeder’s outlook 
at present is the extraordinary oppor- 
tunity to buy valuable foundation stock 
at low prices. During the ultra-pros- 
perous period just ended, the beginner 
had two alternatives when entering 
the business; either he made a large 
outlay of money, often more than good 
judgment would sanction, or he con- 
tented himself with a cheaper class of 
foundation stock and spent less money. 

Seldom since the improvement of 
domestic animals was begun has there 
been a more auspicious time for a 
young man to engage in the breeding 
of pure-bred live stock. The herds and 
flocks of the country are now well 
stocked with animals of high charac- 
ter. -articularly is this true of our 
herds of pure-bred hogs, and to a lesser 
extent to our pure-bred cattle herds. 
Our great live stock shows, such as 
that one which recently passed into 
history at Chicago, have consistently 
recorded advancement from year to 
vear in the standards of breed type. 
Right now the farmer who turns to- 
ward pure-breds finds that his dollar 
has a greater buying power in the pur- 
chase of pure-bred excellence than at 
any time for many years. 

During the past fall at our pure-bred 
hog sales it was possible to buy the 
very best individuals at figures which 
would last year have purchased ‘only 
average animals. A frank study of the 
situation indicates that prices at the 
winter bred sow sales will not show a 
marked advance. Such a condition 
makes it possible for a beginner to 
own foundation animals which a year 
ago he could not have thought of se- 
curing. This opportunity which awaits 
the man who is laying his herd founda- 
tion is one of the bright spots of a sea- 
son which has depressed many of our 
breeders. 

This is not written in ignorance of 
or indifference to the fact that the 
farmer and young breeder have had 
their incomes severely cut by falling 
prices. The prevailing credit situation 
presents serious obstacles to many 
prospective buyers’ of  pure-breds. 
There are numbers of men who are 
eager to buy who will be handicapped 
} the present financial tightness. 
However, present governmental trade 
indicate that we may expect 
n increase in exports that will aid 
liquidation of agricultural products 
and thereby ease the financial strain 
which is now borne by many farmers. 
To those who are interested in the 
breeding of pure-breds and who can 
buy at all, the wise course would ap- 
pear to be to invest in high-class 
breeding stock while values are on a 
low level. If a man is fitted for the 
occupation of growing and developing 
pure-bred live stock and can secure the 
money necessary to make a start, he 
can not do better than to invest it in 


policies 


| 








good seed stock at this time. Not only 
will he have a large selection offered 
him, but he will also be able to take 
advantage of the situation caused by 
those men who decide to go out of 
business during a depression and who 
sacrifice their stocks. Some, perhaps, 
will be forced to sell in order to meet 
their obligations, but a great many 
more will sell and are now selling be- 
cause they have become discouraged 
and have lost faith in their business, 
It is obvious that such tactics on the 
part of sellers will afford a choice bar- 
gain counter for the judicious in- 
vestor. 

Retrospective study of the live stock 
breeding business reveals that rarely 
if ever have the prices received by the 
breeder remained constant for any con- 
siderable period. Depressions and their 
corresponding opposites, the periods of 
prosperity, have alternated periodical- 
ly. After each depression the business 
has gone ahead and again gotten on a 
profitable basis. Most of the money 
that has been made in the business, it 
will be found, has been accumulated by 
those who were conservative in the 
periods of hard times and who pre- 
pared to cash in when the good times 
On the other hand, most of the 
money that has been lost in the live 
stock business has been lost by men 
who invested heavily when prices were 
high and then lost their courage and 
sold out when prices declined The 
man who makes the raising of pure- 
breds a permanent feature of his agr- 
culture is the one who will derive the 
most satisfaction and the most profit 
from his business. 

The farmer who lives on the high- 
priced land of the corn belt will do 
well to consider making the breeding 
of pure-bred live stock a part of his 
farming scheme. Given the proper at- 
tention, there is no feature of the 
farm that will afford more satisfac- 
tion or yield more profit than a herd 
of pure-bred animals. The past few 
years have seen a tremendous advance 
in the price of land in the corn belt. 
Most of this advance promises to be 
retained, notwithstanding the decline 
in farm products. Many farmers who 


caine. 


bought this high-priced land have 
helped to pay for it with the income 
from their pure-bred live stock. By 


investing in good pure-breds they were 
enabled to receive much larger returns 
with the same outlay in feed and labor 
than if grades had been handled. 

Live stock farming is really the only 
permanent and self-supporting type of 
farming. The farmer who markets his 
grain in the form of meat does more 
than merely utilize his grain to the 
most profitable advantage. He leaves 
upon the soil most of the fertility that 
the crop has removed instead of de- 
pleting the soil, the result when the 
grain is sold off the farm. 

The present one when 
grains are not bringing their cost of 
production on the market. The only 
loophole left for the corn belt farmer 
this year is to convert his grain into 
meat. That is his only chance of mak- 
ing a profit. Year in and year out 
the live stock farmer is the one who 
comes out on the right side of the 
ledger. 

It is true that not every 
fitted by temperament to become a 
live stock breeder. Some men would 
probably not be successful under the 
most auspicious circumstances. How- 
ever, the man who loves to work with 
animals and who can secure financial 
backing has no finer opportunity await- 
ing him than that now presented by 
the pure-bred live stock business. He 
has a chance to get in on the ground 
floor and reap profits that with intelli- 
gent management are sure to come in 
future years, 
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Northwest—you can’t afford to do without it. 

What’s more—this is the year to sow clover liber- 
as a forage crop, Clover is a money maker any- 
Red Clover grows on most any well drained soil, 
soil. Alsyke and Timothy make a very desirable 


mixture for a profitable hay crop. 
Sweet Clover is becoming more popular each 


duces an abundance of nutritious hay. 


“Farmer Brand,” you can be assured of 
of highest germination. 


For 33 vears, we have advocated better seeds and 
today ‘‘Farmer Brand”’ stands for the highest 
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Clover does better on low, damp 


absolutely hardy and grows most 
No better soil reclaimer and pro- 


tant To Your Success 
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Lyman’s } | 
Genuine Grimm 
Alfalfa will not | 
| thin out or winterkill 

like ordinary varieties and 

| will grow on any farmable land. 
Lyman’s Genuine Grimm produces | 
heavier yields of higher feeding value 
than common alfalfa and grows year al- | 
ter year without replanting. | 
Lyman’s Genuine Grimm is scarified | 
Giving it a higher germination. Because 
of its superior stooling qualities 40° 
leas seed is required. 
Why take chances with doubtful seed, get the | 

‘enuine direct from the man who introduced it 
certificate of gqpuncnees furnished with every 
cer, 











Get Mr. Lyman's free booklet 
**How I discovered Grimm Alfal- 
Zener fa’’ and free seed sample 
per Who Introd 
i ont \ AL B. Lyman She Pycducea 
gatéA Excelsior, Minn. 373 Water Street 
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Every bushe! of Aineworth Pure-Bred Seed Corn 
is guaranteed a germination test of 95 to = 
100 per cent. Our seed is propagated on our 
own thousand-acre farms; is hand picked, racked 
= and dried in the largest and most modern drying 
plants in the world. Our corn will show a germ- 
ination of at least 5 per cent more than corn that 
has not been fire dried this year. We have thou- 
> sands of satisfied customers, many of whom have 
increased their ylelde as much as 15 bushels per 
= acre. Write for our new “Seed Corn Annual.” 
It tells why. Select your seed now and have it 
sbipped later Hundreds are disappointed each 
year wh» order too late Write today. 
“The Seed House on the Farm" 
= W. T. Ainsworth & Sons, Box J-1, Mason City, lll. 
i . ' le 








If you are a farm owner, we will 
eend you free and tpaid, copy of Ropp’s 


lator, one of the handiest and most uable 
books of its kind ever a ho 


ublished. Tells how to figure 
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Our farms tn Northwestern Ohio 
and Northeastern Indiana are un 
questionably the greatest farm 
bargaine on the market today 
They will make money now and 
are bound to tncrease In value 
Prices only $175 to $8265 per acre. 
Farms of equal earning power In 
older Corn Belt sections are 60 


to 100 per cent higher. 
Write for new Red Rook-- Catalog 
I n 


arm Buyer's 
Then investigate for 
yoursel/. 


THE STRAUS BROTHERS COMPANY 
Ketablished 1860. Capital and Surplus $4, 000,000.00 
821 STRAUS BLDG., LIGONIER, IND. 
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$3,000 Cash Secures 
Big Equipped Dairy Farm 

Improved road, near thriving RR town; 150 acres 
tillage, big crops corn, grain, alfalfa, etc.; 25.cow 
wire fenced pasture, wood, timber; big variety fruit; 
nearly new house, 8-ft. barn, silo, poultry house, 
corn crib, etc.; Income last year, $4,100; if taken 
soon, pair horses, 10 Hereford cows, Hereford bul?, 
machinery, wagons, etc.. included; $14,560 takes all, 
easy terms. Detaile thie and big alfalfa, atock farm, 
page 85 Strout’s Illustrated Catalog Bargains 33 
States—free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 922FC 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago, II. 





MPROVED FARM FOR SALE- 

Your yearly rent there will soon pay for an tm- 
proved railroad farm in northern Minnesota. Beau- 
tiful eighty acre farms, no stene, partly in crope of 
clover and winter rye. Some farms have buildings, 
while on those that do not have buildings we will 
construct them for you. Good roads, schools, 
churches, neighbors, etc. Land can be seen now. 
Come at once. For full particulars write L. B. 
ARNOLD, Land Com’r, D. & I. R. R. R. Co., 620 
Wolvin Building, Duluth, Minnesota. 


Special Number just 
out containing 1921 
facts of Clover Land 
in Marinette County, 


 nnnemmninemnnitnaiel Wisconsin. If fora 
home or as an investment you are thinking of buying good 
farm lands where farmers grow rich, send at once for thie special 
number of LANDOLOGY. It t# free on request. Ad. 


SKIDMORE-RIEHLE LAND COMPANY 
297 Skidmore-Riehle Bldg., Marinette, Wisc, 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farme for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our |ist. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 
FARMS FOR RENT 
We have five or six very fine lowa farms for rent on 


cash orshare basis. We also offer some fine farms 
for sale or exchange for other property. 


SHEKLETON BROS., LAWLER, 1OWA 


5,000 acres unimproved Carey Act irrigated land near 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. Price fixed by state of Idaho at 
$75. Sold in tracts up to 160 acres. or will trade for 
{improved fartas. Full !nformation sent on request. 
MATKINS & PRICE, 203 Kennedy Bullding, Omaha. 











EW YORK FARM AGENCY, Wesat- 
4 field, New Work, can locate you among 
Western people. Fine homes, good climate and beat 
markete. Information free, 
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FREIGHT PREPAID 








5% enans on Orders Mailed Before Feb. 1, 1921 


In keeping with the tendency of the times, we are cutting our prices 
to ‘rock bottom.’ In addition to this, we will give you a discount 
of 56 if your order is in the mails before February Ist. We are now 
in a position to re-establish our pre-war service. All orders will be 
shipped not later than five days from the time they are received at 
our office. Mail your order now—that 54% is well worth saving. 


Cash with the order saves expense, and you 
get the benefit of this saving in price. 
Style 
7-26-12 


Price Delivered in 





Iowa and Illinois 





Has 7 line wires 26 inches high, 12 inches between 
stays. No.9} top and bottom wires, No. 12) filler, 
all hard steel wire, heavily galvanized; ania — 
lbs. per rod , 
Has 7 line wires 26 Sacto high, 6 lees ane 
stays. No.9} top and bottom wires, No. 12} filler. 
all hard steel wire, heavily galvanized ; weight 6.8 
Ibs. per rod a > oe . 40c 
Has 8 line wires 32 oo high, 12 Liste: Sides 
stays. No. 94 top and bottom wires, No. 12} filler, 
all hard steel wire, heavily galvanized; weight 6.2 
lbs. per rod oe i Marea . cae 
Fas 8 line wires 32 bese high, 6 inches Lininirsens 
stays. No.9} top and bottom wires, No. 12} friler, 
all hard steel wire, heavily galvanized; weight 7.8 
lbs. perrod . . ‘ ce 2 46c 
Has 9 line wires 39 Sntlies high, 6 ae between 
stays. No.9) top and bottom wires, No. 125 filler, 
all hard steel wire, heavily falvanized ; aula 8.9 
Ibs. per rod 
Has 10 line wires 47 bechies high, 6 inc ew beteaee 
stays. No.9} top and bottom wires, No. 12} filler, 
all hard steel wire, heavily naename weight 10 
lbs. per rod , ~ « Oe 
Point Cattle BARB W IRE, 5 5 inch space, 80 wud init, each $4.60 
Point Hog BARB WIRE, 3 inch space, 80 rod spools, each 4.85 
25 Ib. sack of STAPLES, each wa oe a eee 


25 Ib. coil of Brace Wire No. 9 soft, each 1.35 


Figure up your spring requirements at these prices, deduct 
5% from the total and mail order at once. You'll wait a 
long time for another bargain like this 


United Fence Company 
314 Main St. 215 Front St. 


Silken Mien. OF Stillwater Ft Medison ta. 


7-26-6 ~ 
8-32-12 
8-32-6 sae 
9.39-6 
52)c 


10-47-6 
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ams Sele aie beet to prosper—are glad 

ap toniaelind eapanab-uhmnaiearantibantentatnattuie™ = 
own—save paying rent and reduce ~ & of livng—where they 
could reach prosperity independence by buying on easy terms. 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 


Pay similar to that a wtih through many years has ae om 20 
to 45 bushels of wheat to the acre. Lundweds ot Western 
a have raised crops in 2 single season worth more Een the whele 
cost of their land. With such crops come geeapeaty, independence, good 
bomes, and all the comforts and conveniences which make for happy living. 


Farm Gardens—Poultry— Dairying 
are sources of income second growing and stock raising, 
Geod climate, — geet ee 
schools, rural telephone, etc., give you the a ae 
opportunities of a new land with the com 
veniences of old settled districts. 
For illustrated literature, maps, deseription of 
farm o ——_ in Manitoba.’ Saskatchewan, 
rta, reduced railway rates, ete., write 
Department of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., or 
M, J. JOMNSTONE 202 W. Fifth St, Des Moines, lowe 
W. ¥. BENNETT, Room 200, Bee Bidg., Omahs, Neb. 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jacksan $t., St. Paul, Mina, 
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Nebraska — arm east Meets 


The annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Farm Bureau Federation, at Lincoln, 
January 6 and 7, revealed that the or- 
ganization is on a firm footing and is 
making steady and sound progress. 
Seventeen counties of the state have 
now been organized on a paid-up mem- 
bership basis, making a total of ap- 
proximately 14,000 members. The state 
is now in the midst of a campaign to 
organize every county on the paid-up 
membership basis, and when the entire 


| state has been covered, those behind 





| at present; 


the campaign confidently hope for a 
total membership of at least 70,000. 

Approximately sixty delegates were 
seated at the annual meeting, repre 
senting thirty counties. Amendments 
were made to the constitution increas- 
ing the membership of the executive 
committee to eleven, and giving this 
committee power and authority to elect 
the state officers from within its own 
members. The constitution was also 
changed to make representation on the 
executive committee by districts in- 
stead of by the state at large. The ex- 
ecutive committee will meet in Lincoln 
January 27 and elect the Bureau’s of- 
ficers for the year. 

The following members were elected 
as the executive committee: E. H. 
Dribble, South Sioux City; C.  Y. 
Thompson, West Point; C. H. Gustaf- 
son, Lincoln; J. N. Norton, Polk; F. €. 
Crocker, Filley; Mrs. M. E. Graham, 
Danbury; George Briggs, Clay Center; 
E. E. Youngs, Lexington; D. 0. Dodge, 
Wood River; J. Pedret, Kimball; Miss 
Anna Jurgens, Minatare. 

Resolutions adopted by the Bureau 
placed approval on the following; Rec- 
ognition of the responsibility of women 
as part of the government; coéperative 
banks; the establishment of a state 
legislative bureau; a bureaw to investi- 
gate stock selling schemes; appropria- 
tion of a half-million dollars for live 
stock sanitation and inspection; sev- 
enty-five per cent of automobile license 
fees paid to counties and 25 per cent 
to the state, instead of vice versa, as 
state university board of 
regents to have authority to buy and 
sell hog cholera serum instead of sim- 
ply make it, as now; development of 
water power within the state; aboli- 
tion of party circle on ballot; repeal of 


excess profits tax; increasing federal 


| farm loans to a maximum of $25,000; 
| opposition to a sales tax; opposition to 





| said. 


| statistics 


compulsory military training. The Bu- 
reau does not believe that the pro- 
posed tariff for the benefit of the farm- 
ers is the best solution of the present 
difficulties of agriculture. 

On the afternoon of January 6 the 
Farm Bureau opened its doors to the 
public, the occasion being an address 
by Henry C. Wallace. About two thou- 
sand farmers attended this meeting. 
Mr. Wallace outlined the agricultural 
situation in the country today, as he 
saw it, and then spoke of some of the 
ways the Farm Bureau may be of ser- 
vice. It may use its inflwence to de- 
mand better financial and transporta- 
tion systems; it may seek some meth- 
od of supplying accurate agricultural 
regarding crops in other 
eoutries, and it may encourage the gov- 
ernment to aid in establishing a defi- 
nite agricultural policy. President- 


‘elect Harding has declared that it is 


time for a definite agricultural policy 
in this country and the development 
of a self-sustaining nation, and that the 
exploitation of agriculture for the ben- 
efit of industry must stop. 

Mr. Wallace emphasized that the 
Farm Bureau must be a business or- 
ganization and study actual conditions, 
get at the root of the trouble. “Kick” 
meetings, as farmers are wont to hold 
in hard times, accomplish nothing, he 
The speaker said that it is a 
fact that the hod-carriers’ union has 
been contributing more to protect its 


interests than the farmers have to pro- 
tect theirs-—the biggest industry in the 
world. 


In another brief talk before the Ne- 
braska meeting, Mr. Wallace said there 





was danger of some persons assuming 
that the Farm Bureau is an end in it- 
self. It is a machine for the accom- 
plishment of certain purposes, he de- 
clared. It must be a business organiza- 
tion and must work as a man would if 
he owned the whole state of Nebraska. 
Such a man would begin to inspect the 
state here and there with the view of 
improving this and that business. It 
must first study carefully and then en- 
deavor to remedy. Mr. Wallace urged 
the Nebraskans not to stumble over 
petty differences and _ insignificant 
things. If the farmers fail in this at- 
tempt to organize, the cause of agricul- 
ture will be set back twenty-five years, 
he declared. 

The annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Farm Bureau Federation was held at 
Lincoln the same week as the meet- 
ings of the Nebraska state agricultural 
associations. Fifteen organizations held 
meetings—the Crop Growers’ Associa- 
tion, the Dairymen’s Association, the 
Farm Equipment Association, the State 
Florists’ Society, the Milk Goat Breed- 
ers’ Association, the Home Economics 
Association, the State Horticultural So- 
ciety, the Honey Producers’ Associa- 
tion, the Association of Rural School 
Patrons, the Cattle Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, the Swine Breeders’ Association, 
the Sheep Breeders’ Association and 
the Horse Breeders’ Association. 

C. H. Gustafson, president of the Ne- 
braska Farmers’ Union, addressed the 
Crop Growers’ Association on “How 
Shall We Handle the Marketing of Our 
Small Grains?” Mr. Gustafson is chair- 
man of the Committee of Seventeen of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
He was rather severe in his criticism 
of farmers, but was roundly applauded. 
“Farmers have plenty of brains, but 
they don’t use them,” he declared. “Be- 
fore improving, the marketing system, 
they must organize. There are now 
too many ideas and too much confusion 
among farmers; they must determine 
what they are going to do and then 
concentrate and do it.” 





Draft Horse Association Meeting 


That draft horses are to become a 
good, salable product on the Iowa farm 
and that they are increasing in price, 
due to the demand, and will be more 
popular than ever, was the sentiment 
expressed at the annual meeting of the 
Iowa Draft Horse Association, at Iowa 
State College. 

Cheap feed and the deadly parallel 
of high-priced power machinery and 
high-priced fuel for power will force 
farmers to go back to horses for work 
where speed is of no consequence, ac- 
eording to the draft horse breeders. 
It is well known that during the war 
period and the time immediately fol- 
lowing, horses did not rise in price as 
did other products. Due to this, the 
number foaled in Iowa has dropped off 
considerably. 

Wayne Dinsmore, secretary of the 
Horse Association of America, in one 
of the principal addresses. of the meet- 
ing, said: 

“Iowa is first im total number of 
horses, first in Shires and Clydesdales, 
second in Percherons and first in the 
production of pure-bred breeding 
horses. 

“Horses are a by-product of the 
American farms, and are a market for 
many of the stable farm crops, such as 
corn, oats, hay and barley. At present 
there is a decrease of over two million 
head. This means a loss of a market 
for 113,000,000 bushels of oats, 70,000,- 
000 bushels of corn and 4,750,000 tons 
of hay.” 

Officers of the association for the 
coming year are: President, F. A. Hud- 
dleston, Webster City; vice-president, 
Charles Irvine, Ankeny; secretary- 
treasurer, William Crownover, Hudscn. 
Directors at large are: Regis Lefebure, 
Fairfax; D. L. Berry, Indianola; H. D. 
Maxwell, Ames; J. O. Singmaster, Ke- 
ota; A. L. Champlin, Ames. 


Fin; 
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Farm Interests at Washington 


The Fordney farmers’ emergency tar- 
iff bill is now being considered by the 
senate finance committee, of which 
Senator Boies Penrose of Pennsylvania 
is the chairman. Senator Penrose is 
opposed to the emergency tariff bill, 
saying he believes it to be hasty, ill- 
advised and savoring of class legisla- 
tion. He thinks both tariff and reve- 
nue legislation should be postponed 
until the next session of congress. Sen- 
timent of the business interests, which 
will be the first considered, is thoroly 
hostile to any legislation which would 
limit foreign trade, according to Sena- 
tor Penrose. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has furnished the senate fi- 
nance committee with information on 
world trade conditions, which, it is 
claimed, presents the proposed legis- 
lation as ill-timed and impracticable. 
It is predicted on good authority that 
a combination of senators from 
eastern manufacturing centers 


the | 
and | 





the south will be able to defeat the | 


emergency tariff bill, or if it passes 
the senate they will be strong enough 
to prevent a move to pass it over the 
President’s veto. Exhaustive and time- 
consuming hearings on the Dill will 
delay its progress in committee, and 
Representative Greene, of Iowa, 
is interested in its enactment, says 
that if it is held up until March, or 
even for thirty days, he doubts wheth- 
er it will do much good. “By that time 
the flood of foreign goods which the 
bill is designed to shut out will be 
pouring into our ports.” 

The sundry civil appropriation bill 
has been the source of much discus- 
sion in the house. One of the points of 
dispute was the Mussel Shoals nitrate 
plant project. The plant is already 
erected and equipped for the produc- 
tion of nitrates for military and ferti- 
lizer uses, at a cost of $71,000,000. To 
operate it successfully will require the 
completion of the Wilson dam across 
the Tennessee river, on which $17,- 
000,000 has already been expended, 
and $45,000,000 is the total estimated 
cost. 
asking for $10,000,000 to continue the 
work on the dam thru the present year. 


who | 


The friends of the project are | 


All the farm organizations represented | 


here are back of the bill, as a means 


of freeing the country from the Chil- | 


ean-British nitrate monopoly, and as- 
suring the farmers a supply of nitrate 
fertilizers at a low cost. 

Hearings are being held before the 
agriculture committee of the house on 
the bills to end gambling in farm prod- 
ucts. There are six such bills now be- 
fore the house. Two plans for elimi- 
nating grain gambling are presented in 
these bills, one to tax the bucket shops 
out of existence, the other to deny 
them the use of the mails or other 
means of transmitting or receiving in- 
formation. S. W. Tator, formerly of 
the Federal Trade Commission; C. H. 
Hyde, of Oklahoma; A. L. Middleton, 
of Iowa; William H. Eckhardt, of Illi- 
nois, and T. D. Hammett, members of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
Committee of Seventeen, have 
testimony before the committee. 
Committee of Seventeen, it is evident 
from the testimony, is not unreserved- 


ly in favor of any of these bills to pre- | 


vent dealing in futures unless a sys- 
tem is developed to take the place of 
our present marketing machinery. It 
was stated that the farmers of the 
southwest are against future sales. It 
was also emphasized that information 
as to who is buying and who is selling 
Should be made public, and that some 
law should be enacted providing that a 
man can not sell grain unless he has 
the actual grain to sell. 

On January 3, President Wilson 
Sent a message to the senate, announc- 
ing his veto of the resolution reviving 
the War Finance Corporation activi- 
lies. The senate immediately passed 
the resolution over the President’s veto 
by a vote of 53 to 5, and the following 
day the house passed the measure over 
the President’s veto by a vote of 250 
to 66, and it became a law. The War 
Finance Corporation will be revived at 





given | 
The | 


| 
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is heavy flat strap at- 
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connected with 
combination snap and 
slide. Breeching can- 
not slip down when un- 
hitching. Pole strap 
lined and stitched on 
the front to prevent 
wear around the roller, 
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once, according to the offic ials, but it 
will be some time, possibly two months, 
before it can begin making loans for 
export. While the corporation has a 
book balance with the treasury of 
$375,000,000, the use of this money for 
loan purposes will require the issuance 
of nen certificates of indebted- 
ness.—E. E. Reynolds. 





January Calves Require 
Good Care 


Calves dropped in January require 
more than feed to make them the best 
animals by fall, says the animal hus- 
bandry department at Iowa State Col- 
lege. They must have plenty of good, 
clean feed to get the right start, but 
also need plenty of bedding and room 
for good results. 

Skim-milk is all right for feed, pro- 
viding the calves get other feed to bal- 
ance it off. For best results, especially 
with pure-bred animals, whole milk 
serves the best. Give them some grain 
as soon as they will take it. A ration 
of cracked corn one-half part, oats one- 
fourth part and bran one-fourth part 
makes a good feed. They should be 
fed twice daily. Bright clover or alfal- 
fa hay is good roughage, and the calves 
should get plenty of this in the winter. 
Silage in small quantities and roots 


ory service. 
cost per year than any other work harness 
made. It costs no more to buy than many 
other harnesses. It costs less to own than any 
other harness. 


THE BOYT HARNESS is a good harness 
because it is made throughout of highest qual- 
ity, extra heavy selected stock. All straps sub- _ les. 
ject to friction operate in flat bearings, 
old style, strap-cutting rings. 
trimmed at more than eighty points with rust- 
resisting bronze hardware. 


THE BOYT HARNESS is thelowest price 
work harness on the market, quality consid- 
It will give 12 to 20 years of satisfact- 


Walter Boyt Co., (Inc.) 





| they 


; 
| them cleaner, 
| nure is more 


| 


| 


| sion toward future wool sales than in 


educed in Price-- 
nchanged in Quality 


You can buy THE BOYT HARNESS for less this season than 


you could a year ago, but it is still the same high quality work harness that 
won for it the title of ““The Standard Work Harness of America” 


THE 
— Fee 


$95.00 PER SET. 


It will deliver service at a lower 


notin harness. 


The harness is 


Back pads are 


218 Court Ave. 


add to the succudence and palatability 


of the ration. Plenty of fresh water 

and salt should always be available. 
Forced feeding gives the best calves 
and makes the greatest gains and prof- 
its. If calves are being raised for 
show purposes, a nurse cow will pro- 
duce the greatest gains, altho not al- 
ways the cheapest. 

Calves should be given large, 
stalls with plenty of clean straw. 
Where they are kept warm and al- 
lowed a chance to exercise properly, 
will not be attacked by disease 
Plenty of straw will also keep 
and remember that ma- 





roomy 


easily, 


valuable on the land than 
in the stall. With a little extra care | 
during the early part of the calf’s life | 
the owner will be repaid much more 

than the efforts cost. 


Wool Outlook Better 


V. G. Warner, secretary-treasurer of 
the Iowa Fleece Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, sent out a recent letter in 
which he gives a more hopeful expres- 


the past, due to the expected emer- 
gency tariff legislation and also be- 
cause of the opinion that the new year 
will produce a more active market, | 
due to the merchants selling more | 


stuffed with felt and lined with smooth leath- 
er to prevent chafing. 
to friction are caught with solid brass, hand 
set rivets to prevent ripping. One piece bridle 
construction. 
Maximum strength throughout without un- 
necessary weight. 


THE BOYT HARNESS is sold by harness, 
hardware andimplement dealers. Your dealer 
has it or can get it for you 
uine by the name BOYT on the bronze buc! 
Get’ better acquainted with this good 


your dealer, and get our latest circular which 
explains i in detail the many superior points of 


THE BOY'T HARNESS. 


; nutshell. 


“The S Jandaid © 
Work Harness 
of America 
























All sewed laps subject 
Unbreakable blind and cheek. 
Identify the gen- 


Write us today, giving the name of 





Des Moines, Iowa 


clothing. The grading of the Iowa 
wool has been completed and the last 
of the graders’ reports have been sent 
to the shippers. 

Mr. Warner 
fact that a 


calls attention to the 
resolution was passed at 


| the state meeting asking for a three- 
| year contract between the 


grower and 
the state association, and also 
lution adopting the use of nothing but 
paper twine for the next year. Mr. 
Warner’s office will be located at 
Bloomfield, Iowa, instead of Chicago, 


a reso- 


| for the immediate future. 


Blames the Land Boom 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The boom is the whole trouble in a 
There is no difference be- 
tween the shrewdest business man and 
a fool in a boom, for the boom levels 
ail grades of intelligence and produces 
as distinct a form of insanity as can 
be found within the walls of an asy- 
lum. Had it not been for the late land 
boom, thousands of farmers would not 
be on the verge of bankruptcy today. 
In the great majority of cases the spec- 
ulator holds the inflated value in the 
form of a mortgage and the farmer is 
the goat. A FARMER. 

Cass County, Iowa, 
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LD CHICKS: 


HOMESTEAD FARMS 


It will pay you fn selecting 
pa} hicks for the coming sea. 
son to consider the quality 
of our 
Pure Breed 
Practical Peultry 
We will send you our new «pring 
Catalog, which explains this 
o> pA breeding. Aiso the Catalog tells 
. \ how to brood your Chicks suc- 
cessfully; 


High Class Egg Leghorns 
And All Standard Breeds 


Both Chicks and Hatching Eggs guaranteed, and 
delivered post paid. 


State Farms Association 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


GERMOZONE 


t Remedy 
me Ran and Pet Stock’? 

The old reliable, proven remedy for Roup, 
Colds, Canker, Swelied Bowel Troubie, 
Snuffies, Wounds, Sores, Loss of Fur gg 
Feathers, Skin Disease, Etc. 


HM. A. Kiewert, 5042 N. Long Ave., Chicago, 
=. says: “I had some of the worst kind of cases 
of roup in my chickens and I thought I would net 
gave any but I have saved these birds, thanks te 
ozone.” HEH. A. Haines, Rosalia, Kas.: “If 
@e had tried Germozone at first it would “tj 
saved us $1,000 worth of expensive 
Mrs. T. A. Morley, Galien, Mich.: “Have a 
Germozone 17 years and could not get along with- 
out it.” E. W. Thiel, Waukesha, Wis.: “I have 
@sed your Germozone for white diarrhoea in baby 


Dm 









it describes our 





chicks and sure got wonderful results. I also use 
@ right along on grown fowls.” 
Germorone is sold by most drug, seed and 


ultry supply dealers, or mailed postpaid in 25¢ 


and $1.50 packages, from Omaha. Poultry 
Book and Book on Diseases FREE. 
GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. F-52 OMAHA, NEB. 









in your old Incubator 


Tack a Lectro-hatch incubator element in- 
side the lid of any incubator and you have a 
modern electric machine. Easily done. Oper- 
ates from any electric light socket. Costs lit- 
tle, quickly pays for itself. Absolutely even 
heat, automatically controlled. Needs po 
watching. Positively trouble-proof. Electric 
incubation means 


MORE AND STRONGER CHICKS 








No smoke, gas or fumes to kill chicks in 
shell. Endorsed by world's largest poultry- 
men We supply either 
an element to convert 
your old machine or an 
entire new € trie incu- 
bator Investigate this 
wonderful devel nt 
in the poultry indus try. 
Write today. 





Bret ControtierCe., 417 E. 10th St, ladianapol, I 


White or Ps porn Leghorns €1 100, Rrared 
$18 100, Wh sks. BR Wyande ~ 
ingtons, $2 Pp , ’ . 600, ¢ 
capacity 1921. Catalog fr 

AAROW-HIRSH COMPANY 
The “~ Matohery. Peoria, Hinois 


Poultry Book :2=:'sr¢Seri2"8.1¢¢ 


+ Fearing, feeding aa yy information. 
4 busy Poultry Farm handling 53 pure-bred 
varieties and BABY CHICKS, Tells how to choose 
fowls, eggs, incubstors, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents, 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Gex (5 Clerinds,iowe 


ALITY COUNTS IN BABY CHICKS 


tandard bred R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White 

sks, Buff Orpingtons, 620 a hundred, postage pre- 
paid. Order your early hatched chicks now. WAP- 
re VALLEY HATCHERY, A. H. Ward, Manager, 
Bo~ 272W, Independence, lows. 


ORPEINGTONS. 































PLO 





po Jan sale. Big reduction on 150 big 
type, pure bred 8.¢. Beff Orpington cockerels, 
weighing 4 to 10 Ibs., color and quality—the Orping- 
ton with the eag strain. 62.50, 63.00 and 04.50. H. P. 
Peterson, Route 3, Grundy Center, Lowa. 


Taylor's Buff Orpingtons 
200 cockerels, early hatched big boned, beautiful 
plumage. Write for price list. C. A. Taylor, Ames, Ia, 








= Comb White Orpington cockerels, farm 
For quick sale, @3.00 eact. Eggs tn sea- 


he Jacob Orns, Newton, lowa, Route 5. 





C BUFF Orpingtons, farm rateed, good eine, type 
&). and color. Cockerels, 63.00 to $10.00; pullets, 
98.0. Alva E. Evacs, Derby. lowa. 

JURE bred 8. C. Buff Orpington euckereie Good 
type, large bone. Prices reasonable. Mre. Chas. 
Hinkley & Son, Cameron, Mo 





UFF Orpingtons—The golden ben that lays the 
egg. Cockerels, good ones, @3.00 to 5.00. W.V 
Elitott, Norwalk, lowa. 
q ¢ . BUFF Orpington cockerela, ( ook strain; weigh 
i. 7 to 9 Ibs.; 8300 to 64.00. W. J. McManus, 
Diagonal, lowa 
Good laying 
Paul Arnold, 





S Cc. BUFF Orptngton cockere's 
). strain. Farm raised. $2.0) to 62.75 
Calamus, iowa. 





Buff Orpington cockerelse; 


CORED Dig type 8. C 
Gienn Healy, Mos- 


farm range; Marts strain. 
eow, lovra. 





S Cc. BUFF Orpington cockerels. Big bened, farm 

We _Taised. $3.00 eac bh R. B Martin, Goldfield, la. 
Osk Cc ware Buff Orpington cockerels, 62.00 each. 
Mrs. Theron Converse, Arlington, . 8. ) 

DOGS. 


eee 





~—_— PLD PDLD LL ALL A LAP 


German Shepherd, Atredale, Collie and Old English 
Shepherd 


== DOGS = 
Brood matrons, puppies, farm helpers 


for instructive list 
W. KR. Watson, Box 1906, }, Oakland, lewa 


D oO G Ss COCK ER SPANTELS for sale 
Pedigreed, $25 each 
FISHER BROS, St. Francis, Wisconsin. 





Ten cents 

















The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
Derience to this 4 t. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


Hatch Chicks to Suit the 
Brooding Capacity 

“I don’t have as many chickens this 
year as I had last,” said a poultry 
breeder of three years’ experience, 
“and I hatched twice as many. I have 
had the poorest luck this year.” 

“Luck?” queried her neighbor, who 
knew she had hatched more than she 
had room for. 

“No, bad management. I might have 
known better than to set the incubator 
every twenty-five days when I only had 
brooders enough to take care of the 
chicks from one hatching,” 

Early hatched chicks must have com- 
fortable quarters. In fact, there isn’t 
much difference in the quarters re- 
quired for chicks at any season. It 
takes less fuel for summer chicks, but 
not less warmth. Unless there is suf- 
ficient brooder capacity, sell the chicks 
from one hatch. 

There is always a larger demand for 
early hatched chicks of good quality 
than there is supply. Rarely does the 
small breeder lose by selling half of 
each hatch. The remaining chicks do 
better and grow faster with more room. 
The special care which it is possible to 
give to small groups of chickens puts 
the finish on them. There is the same 
difference between chicks that have 
and have not this special care that 
there is between hand sewing and ma- 
chine made work. 

Luck 
ment. 




















is nine-tenths good manage- 


Inheritance in Barred Rocks 


An Iowa reader writes: 





“T had some supposedly pure Barred 
Rock eggs, and one of them hatched a 
black pullet. What was the reason?” 

This pullet was probably a 
or reversion to distant ancestor. 
When Barred Rocks are crossed, how- 
ever, it often happens that the males 
are barred and the females black. Ina 
letter, Professor Spillman 


“sport,” 


some 


personal 
says: 

“This is in nearly all cases deter- 
mined by the way in which the cross 
is made. When a Barred Rock is 
crossed, say with a Brown Leghorn 
male, the female progeny should all 
be black and the male progeny all 
Barred Rock; but when the Barred 
Rock male is crossed with the Brown 
Leghorn female, both sexes of the 
progeny should be barred. Very rare- 
ly there will be a Barred Rock male 
which will give the black color to half 
of the males and females and the bar- 
ring to the other half of each sex, 
when crossed with the Brown Leghorn 
female.” 





Humoring “Ma” 

Mrs. Brown wanted a partition put 
into the hen house, so she could sepa- 
rate the hens and puilets, but Mr. 
Brown refused to do the work. “There 
is no sense in it,” he said gruffly. 

“But I want the pullets to have all 
the food they need,” his wife urged, 
“and if the hens have so much they 
will get too fat to lay.” 

“Nonsense,” he laughed, “if they 
run together all summer without get- 
ting too fat, they can run together 
thru the winter. Lumber is too high 
and help too scarce to put in a parti 
tion that isn’t needed.” 

But he put it in just the same. “Have 
to humor Ma sometimes,” he explained 
—and was just as pleased as tho he 
got the egg money himself when both 
hens and pullets improved in their egg 
' yield by the change. 
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RHODE ISLAND REDS. 










E ISLAND REDS 


Improve flocks with my R.1. Reds. 
Guaranteed breeders carry lines of 
my best birds. S. or R. C., bred 

for utility or show. Sent on approval. 
Catalog free. 







704 Kenwood Ave. 
GARBISCH ee IN “1 








TANDARD bred Rose Comb Reds. From Chicago 
.) Coliseum winners. Cocks, cockerels. Dark red, 
large, fine two dozen 8. Comb puliets. Rose Cottage, 
Riverside, lowa m 

YOCKERELS—Rose and Single Comb R. I. Reda; 

/ range raised, hardy, vigorous, dark red; heavy 
laytng strain; $3.50, 5.00. Finnesgard Bros., Box B, 
Kenyon, Minn. 


Cockerels—Quality tn color, type. 
6 to Bibs. 4forel0. Breeding 14 
a ve years. 8. J. Steddom, Granger, Ia. 


' €. REDS. Cockerels from State Show blue Rib- 
OO. bon winners. Extra quality and color. Birds 
sent on approval. RK. G. Stoakes, Traer, lowa. 














OSE and Single Comb Red cockerels, large type, 
from excellent layers, $3.00 to Rouen 
ducks, 63.00. Carl Narveson, Kensett, Iowa. 


OSE Comb Red cockerels; dark red, large bone, 
early hatched, $3.00 to $5.00. Eggs in season. 
Mrs. 0. 8. West, Paullina, lowa. 


ARGE, dark red, good scoring Rose Comb Reds— 
laying strain. We guarantee satisfaction. High- 
land Farm, Hedrick, Iowa. 


HODE Island Red cockerels from prize winners. 
Priced right. Senton approval. E. Griffith, 214 
E. 6th St., Spencer, Iowa. 


OSE Comb Reds, Bean strain; large boned, dark 
red cockerels, 3.00 each. Mrs. Harley Shaffer, 
Webster City, lowa 


‘INGLE Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels, $3.00 
\ each fn lote of four or more. Asa Anderson, New 
London, lowa. 

















PLY MOUTS ROC KS. 
“RINGLET Barred Rock cockerels. From stock 
direct. Beautifully marked, large boned, 
vigorous birds, from flock testing 96%, good layers. 
$3.00 and 87.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Clyde 
Thompson, Hopkinton, lowa. 





La RUE’S pn peggoon ad Barred flocks won first 

cuc'’, second ckl. at Upper lowa Poultry 
Show laat mon 
to L. B. La Rf 


Cockere!s ¢3.00 up. Write wants 


, Forest City, lows. 





ARRED Roxvts—Second cockerel bred, second 

exhibition pullet at Heart of America show. 
Cockerels, both matings: also pens, trios. Mra. W. 
B. Popham, R. 5, Chillicothe, Me, 





> ~~ Plymouth tock cockerels and pullets. 
Winners at the recent Des Moines show. #400 
to $10.06. No better in lowa. L. E. Wilson, Eagle 
Grove, lowa. 





ARRED Rock cockerels, good big bone, yellow 
legs, nice even barring, each. Satisfaction 
or money beck. Ammy Bartow, Lyanville, lowa. 


106 White Beck ceckerels, 2.50 each: % 
Dullets, ¢2.00 each. These are early hatched 
and fine quality. C. A. TAYLOR, Ames, lowa. 








WwW HITE Ptymouth Rock cockerels, 62.50 each. 
Fishel strain, vigorous, big boned. oes legs. 
Katie Venzke, Galva, lowa. R. R. No. 





HOMPSON strain Barred Rock cockerels, hens 
and pulleta; large, heavy boned, bred to lay, 
93.00 to $5.00. Forrest Vail, Hamiet, Ind. 





ARRED Rock cockerels. Pure bred, fine birds. 
#2.50 each. Also White African guineas, 91.00 
each. R. E. Parker, Malvern, Iowa. 





) XTRA large White Plymouth Rock cockerels for 
sale. Price $2.00 to $4.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Arde Keil, Bellevue, lowe. 


W HITE Plymouth Rock cockerets, $2.00 and $2.50 
each, and pullets $24.00 per dezen. O. C. Lund, 
Jewell, lowa. 


UALITY White Rocks; cockerels, $2.50 and 83.00; 
pullets, $1.50 to $2.50. Mrs. James Murphy, Fatr- 
fax, lowa. 








NHOICE w hite Roc k cockerels, farm range, $3,00 
seach. E.C McE troy, _ New ton, on, Iowa. 








ARGE boned, dark red Rose Comb Rhode Island 
Red cockerels at €¢3.00 each. E.G. Mott, Spirit 
Lake, lowa, 





tere Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels, dark red, 
large boned, $2.50 each. Martha Wendt, Dil- 
lon, lowa. 





W YANDOTTHS. 


Oe eee ees 


ROSE COMB WHITE WYANDOTTES 


Regal strains. Cockerels $2.00 and #3.00 each. Pullets 
$2.50 each or 827.00 per dozen, Order at once. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


DANIEL E. BOWER, 


\ YHITE Wyandottes, Regal strain direct; large 
vigorous, correct type birds that must satisfy 
you. Select breeding and exhibition cocks, $5.00 to 


Bridgewater, lowa 














$10.00; range birds, 63.00. Lifetime breeder. Lewis 

Cornelius, Bellevue, Lowa. 

fem ag Wyandottes—200 egg strain. The layers 
win lowa State Fatr, Austin, Minn., Cincin- 


nati, Oblo. Cockerels, 83.50 and 85.00 each. H. F. 
Duer, Box W, Eagle Grove, lowa. 


























I O8E Comb Wh ite Wyandottes. Big bone a, 7 to9 
pound cockerels, $2.50, 33.00 and $5.00. txes for 
hatching {mn season, 610.00 per 100. E. C. Cooper, 

Prairie City, lowa. 
I OSE Comb White W yandntte cockerels: excel- 
lent birds; flock culled for non-layers each sea- 
son; $3.00 each, 611.00 for four. Fred 8. Himebanuch, 

Estherville, lowa. 
Win- 


Or 1 - AR quil l WwW h ite Wyandotte cockerels 
rs where shown: weight 6 to 7 pounds; 83.00 
and 85. OO each. F. L. Wagner, Buchanan, Iowa. 





JARM raised Rose Comb Columbian Wyandotte 
cockerels for sale, 63.00 each. Eggs for hatch- 
ing. Mrs. Harry Alban, Pilot Mound, lowa. 





W HITE Wyandotte cockerels, Dustin and Regal 
strains, heavy laying flock, three and five dollars 
Mrs. - Vern Stubbs, R. 7, Marshalltown, lowa. 








p® RE bred R ose Comb Silver Lacea Ww yandotte 
cockerels, @2.50 each ff taken at once. Mrs, 
Howard Neff, Lost Nation, lowa. 





y= Wyandotte cockerels, pure white, Sullt- 
van “Quality’’ strain, weight7to9. Price $3.00 
J.L. Rice, New Sharon, lowa. 





OSE Comb White Wyandotte cockerels, fine, 
large birds, April hatched, 62.50 each. Henry J. 
Kramer, R. KR. 3, Ackley. lows. 





i- blood Rose Comb White Wyandotte cock- 
erels, 08.50 each, 6 for 618.00. J. M. Cormack, 
Moorlaad, lowa. 





HITE Wyandotte cockerels; March and Aprtl 
hatch, 63.00. Mrs. C. H. Dasher, Pacific Junc- 
tion, lows. 





ARTRIDGE Wyandotte cockerels, farm raised, 
@3.00 each. Mrs. W. A. Blunt, Moorland, Iowa. 





large, White Wyandotte cockerels at 


oe bred, 
Mrs. C. E. Christensen, Ogden, lowa. 


$2 and 63. 





TURAEYWS. 





yg a Red turkeys exclusively. Big boned. 
healthy birds. Toms, 910, hens ¢@9. Order early. 
Gilbert Narveson, Route 3, Kensett, lowa. 


yar yt White Holland turkeys; tome $12.00 
and $15.00, hens $8.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mrs. Jesse Frank, Bethany, Mo 








YOR SALE—Full blood Bourbon Red Turkeys. 
Old toms $12.00, young toms $10.00. Mrs. Emma 
Dudley, R. 1, Paton, lowa. 





~* RE bred White Holland toms, $8.00; weight 18 
to 20 pounds. J. E. Talbot, Williamsburg, lowa. 





LEGHORENS. 


CHIX-EGGS WHITE LeGhonns 


Champion Layers — 
230-300 English and American strains. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Spectal offer on orders 
booked now. Catalog free. SAUDERS LEGHORN 
FARM, Box 30, Grabil, Indiana. 








I OSE Comb Brown Leghorns. Improve your flock 
with high-scoring, selected cockerels, from 
prize winning stock, bred to lay large white eggs, 
$1.50 each. Baby chix and hatching eggs. Orders 
booked. Hillcrest Leghorn Farm, Sabula, lowa. 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorns 


“The strain that always lays."’ Early April hatched 
cockerels and puliets. G. M. WEST, Ankeny, lows. 











‘INGLE Comb White Le¢horn cockerels from 
Ss Puritas Springs’ 230-267 trap-nested hens; best 
egg strain; $3.00 each. Mrs. Sidney A. Lyon, R. 4, 
Creston, lowa. 

QINGL .E Comb White L eghorn cockerels, {mported 
h from Barron strain. Farm range, $2.00 and $2.50 
Dobiman, Hampton, Iowa. 





each. J. H. 








poe S8ALE—Rose aE Single G@omb Brown _ 
horn cockerels, best laying strain, $2.00 and $1.75 
Monticello, Lowa. 


each. Eahart Nagel, 





Hol ER Rose Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, 
/ $1.50 each; three for ¢4.00; six for $6.00. Harry 
Pfander, Clarinda, Iowa. 








YOR SALE—Rose 
at $1.5 


Comb Fg ae Leghern cockerels 
each. Mrs. T. C. Trnog, Mallard, Iowa. 





LARGGE ANS. 


———— — eee 


PRIZE WINNING WHITE LANGSHAN 


Cockerels, Trios and Pens. Embden Geese. 
RK. ELLIS, eaver Crossing, Neb. 





VOR SALE—Extra large boned Black Langshan 
cockerels. Right good black greenish plumage. 
Mrs. A. D. Benson, Thurman. lowa. 


IG Black Langshans—utility laying strain and 
show stock, guaranteed. Osterfoas, Hedrick, Ia. 








LACK Langshan cockerels, 63.00: pullets, $2.00. 
Donald Williamson, Mt. Carroll, Illinois. 





ANCONAS. 





YHE Indiane Ancoua Farm birds are constant win- 





ners at Indiana and Iilnots State Fairs. Catalog 
free. Virgfl Vaught, Judson, Ind. 
y ELLY'S famous 8. C. Mottled Anconas; cocker- 


els, hens and pullets for sale, $2.00 to 65.00 each. 
Albert Kelly, Humboldt, Iowa. 


M AMMOTH White Pekin ducks; hens 62, drakes 
$2.50 each. Mrs. L. W. Farr, Danville, lowa. 


fy <- cockerels, $2.50. Ren Williamson, Mt. 
Carroll, Liinois. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





Gracias prices on pure bred White Wyandottes, 
\. Buff, Berred and White Rocks, Rhode Isiand 
Reds, Whfte Leghorns, Bronze, Bourbon Red and 
White Ho)land turkeys, Toulouse, Embden, Affican 
geese and Pekin ducks. Choice breedi stock, 
Guaranteed to please. Get our prices before yoo 
buy. J. 8. Howe & Son, Cedar Falls, lows. 


Oger eens Africans, Embdens, Chinas. 
3 Ducks—Rouens, Pekins, Runners, Muscovies. 
Turkeys—Bronze, White Holland, Bourbon Reds. 
Chickens—Orpingtons, Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds. 
Catalog 4c. A. A. Ziemer, Austin, Mtfnn. 








EST baby chicks—the big, bueky, Hveable kind 

Hogan tested flock. Ten varieties, guaranteed. 
postpaid, 18 to 26 cents. Free catalog. Magnoils 
Hatchery, Magnolla, Ill. 





GEESE. 





ARGE colored Rouens and White Pektns, 83.00; 
4 Muscovies, $2.50; White China, Embden and 
Toulouse geese. 85.00. Carl Narveson, Kensett, Iowa. 





YOR SALE—White Embden geese, five dollars 
each. Mrs. WaiterWilKinson, Prairie City, lowa. 
FRICAN geese, 
Carroll, Il linots. 





65.00. Ren Williamson, Mt. 


49 VAKIETIES. 
Free Book 
BLAIR, NEBRASKA 


1949 COCKERELS 


AYE BROS., Box 2, 





OURBON Red turkeys, Golden Wyandotte cock 
erels, White Wyandotte cockerels, Fox Terrter 
puppies for sale. Mrs. R.C. Ripple, Hopkinton, Ia. 





\ 7 HITE Holland turkeys. Toms $8 00, hens $6.00. 
R. ©. R. I. Red cockerels, $¢ each, from prize 
winning stock. H. A. Wohisdorf, Cresco, Iowa. 





BRAHMAS. 

IGHT Brahmas. Eight premiums and efx specials 

4 at State Poultry Show. Birds $2.00 to $4.50. 
Mrs. John Walkup Wheeling. Mo. 











YOR SALE—A few chotce Light Brahma cockerels 
from stock that is really good. A.W. McDonald, 
Hopkiaton, lowa. 





URE bred poultry cheap. Also turkeys, dacks 
and geese. Baby chicks Price list free 
Leamon Rowson, Route 5, Hampton, Iowa 





n= Cornish Game cockerels, $4.00. Ren WII- 


Hamson, Mt. Carroll, [!!tnots, 





‘REY guitne 
J iilinois. 


*#, $2.00. Ren Williamson, Mt. Carroll 
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New Way of Hatching 
Makes More Money! 


[Ness than 4 months, Mrs. C. A. Saun: 
Center, Neb., made over $120 with a sma 
Porter Soft-Heat Incubator and had 150 chicks 
left. t present prices her return would equal 
: .. Or, with the largest Porter, $75.00 
. Hundreds of Soft-Heat users tell of big 
profits. You, too, can make easy money with o 
Porter SOFT-HEAT Incubator 


Hatches a big; tee chick from every 
pe 









egg by 

warmth. 

so chicks out easily nD, 
Tubeless—Automatic f7mberooms onset: 
»ipes done away with by patented fullrediator " 
Feat, moisture and ventilation automatically con- 
trolled ~ always even—need no attention even in 
coldest weather,” 





intime, 
Saves money 
and | ess than 1 ga’ 
of oil—one filling—toa hatch. 
Others bar 56 


n. 
° ° 

2 Minutes Daily '°2" 
care a Soft-Heat requires. 
Egge tarned semi-automat- 
ically, without removing or 
lifting oy. ape get 
same results as experts 
with Soft-Heat. 


Free Book 
Otustra' 











PORTER INCUBATOR CO, ovahort*r2igs: 
> wt 








4. 8. GILCREST, Pres. 
Life Member American 
Poultry Asesciation 


. 1S VIA THE 
“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 
Vou want this time-tried, dependable 
hatcher to make the most of your opportu- 
nity this year. Write for my 1922 offeron 


“SUCCESSFUL” s'sroooexs 


Backed by 28 years’experience. Cabinet madeand 
scientifically ventilated. Hot waters heating plant. 
Write for Catalog—ask about poultry and 
eggs, too—and ‘Successful’ Gr 5) 
Famous little booklet, 
**Proper Care and Feed- 
ing of Chicks, Ducks and 
Turkeys,'’ 10 cents. Big 
catalog is FREE. 
J.S.GILCREST, Ff 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 28° 


DES MOINES INCUBATORCS. & Big Successes 
Second 8 U 
Des Moines, a Poultry Lessons Free to Buyers 











Get thirty to forty percent more 
eggs from the same flock by feed- 
ing SEMI-SOLID BUTTERMILK. 
Numerous experiments absolutely prove 
that your egg yield may be increased by 
feeding this wonderful food and tonic for 


"SemiSolid Buttermilk 


(A Tonic as well as a Feed) 

Semi-Solid Buttermilk is a highly au- 
tritive poultry feed and the best tonic 
and conditioner. Contains no injurious 
tives. Stays fresh ind: itely. 
it will keep your hens laying all 
winter. Be sure to the gen- 
wine Semi-Solid Buttermilk, 
Write or order today. 

CONSG@LIDATED PRODUCTS Ce. 
Dept. 1609 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 

















$ i yen 140Ezg-Champlon 
Belle City Incubator 


Hot-Water, Tank, Double 
Walls Fibre Gonper Seif - Regulated 
Safety —~ 7 Deep Nursery. With 
$9.95 Hot- Water 140-Chick $2395 
Brooder — Both for only — 
Freight Prepaid 

East of Rockies and allowed towards Ex; 
With this Guaranteed Hatching 
Guide Book for setting u ti 
cess is assured. Save time—Order no 








$1000 in Prizes 
a 
Belle City Incubator Cg, 


Box 12 Racine. Wie._E 





















Community Centers 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Our church here has quit and the 
building has been offered to the com- 
munity to be used as a community 
center. .We are anxious to get reli- 
able information as to the best way 
to build uv such a center. Can some 
of the readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
who have seen something of this sort 
tell us about it? A committee has been 
appointed from all of the churches, and 
they are seeking for information along 
this line.” 


The Hog Outlook 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have two small bunches of pigs, 
one averaging around 130 pounds and 
the other around 35 pounds. I have 
plenty of corn and can buy tankage at 
$80 per ton. There are several lots of 
pigs for sale around here at about 10 
cents a pound, not vaccinated. Do you 
think these pigs could be bought cheap- 
er around March 1? Wouldn't it be a 
good way to market my corn to buy 
enough hogs so that I can feed it to 
them?” 

Packers are selling their May con- 
tracts for sides and lard at a price 
which indicates around $9.50 for hogs 
next May at Chicago. The market for 
smoked ham and bacon is good enough 
so that the chances are that hogs will 
sell higher than this next May rather 
than lower. 

The fifty-vear ratio between corn 
and hogs at Chicago in May is around 
11 bushels of corn to equal 100 pounds 
of hog. -Corn for May delivery at Chi- 
cago at the present time is selling at 
around 75 cents a bushel, which would 
indicate that if hogs bring over $8.25 
a hundred at Chicago they will be a 
profitable market for corn. The situa- 
tion certainly favors putting more corn 
than usual into hogs this year. Healthy 
shotes weighing between 65 and 100 
pounds should be a good buy at the 
present time at 10 cents a pound. The 
probabilities are that stocker hogs will 
cost more March 1 than they do at 
the present time. On the other hand, 
there is a chance that even tho they 
do cost more that more money can 
eventually be realized on the corn by 
feeding them out for a summer market. 








Danger in Shelling Corn Now 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice in a late issue an inquiry 
from a subscriber in regard to the ad- 
visability of shelling corn for his sum- 
mer’s feeding supply. If this farmer 
will ask his local grain dealer about 


this I think he will be advised not to | 


try it. I have seen it tried a great 
many times, and never knew a case 
where winter shelled corn did not heat 
during the germinating season, unless 
there was only a small quantity of it. 
Last year we had trouble with corn 
shelled late in May and June—some- 
thing we never had before—and while 
I have asked a number of terminal 
grain market men for an explanation 
of the cause, I have found none who 
could give a good reason. Last year 
was the only time I ever had trouble 
with it heating after the planting sea- 
son, but, like death, it seemed to “have 
all seasons for thine.” 
J. K. McGONAGLE. 
Cherokee County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In regard to an inquiry from an Iowa 
correspondent, I will say by way of 
experience that it is taking a very 
great risk to shell corn this time of the 
year, to carry over for summer use. I 
tried it once, and had very dry corn, 
too, and thought it would surely keep, 
but while it did not exactly spoil, it 
got somewhat musty and was not 
fresh at all, and for some purposes it 
would have been difficult to feed. I 
would not take the chance again, but 
would much rather wait until spring 
before shelling. 

Cc. D. SANDERS. 

Illinois. 




























































Had an Offer 
Like this before 


WRITE 


Learn how you too can own 


one of the famous “Blue Star”’ 
4-Wheel Drive Corn Planters. Learn 
how you can buy it on the most unusual 
sales plan ever offered. The ‘Blue 
Star’’ has broken records for its plant- 
ing efficiency. The simple mechanism, 
the exclusive seed plate feature with } 
square shoulder drive, the simple, self 
cleaning force drop valve, are features 
you should have and which you get 
with the ‘‘Blue Star.”’ 


“BLUE STAR” LEADS THE WAY IN 
PRICE ADJUSTMENT—FARMER BENEFITS 
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BLUE STAR 4-WHEEL 
CORN PLANTER 


Take the guess work out of planting. 
wise, making cultivation easy. Make sure there are no missing hills. 
Stop hit or miss planting. Make your work pay. The ‘‘Blue Star’’ will 
do this for you as it does for thousands of other users. 


Know the rows will check cross- 


Every ‘‘Blue Star’’ Planter is completely equipped with modern Double- 
Reel Pulley and Automatic Marker. 
Write for 


Learn what 


Decide now to investigate the ‘‘Blue Star’’ before you buy. 
full description, prices and our Special 1921 Sales Plan. 
our dealers can do for you. 


WISTRAND MFG. CO., 


A Eastern lowa Distributor 
Wistrand Mfg. Co., Cedar Falls. lowa r..G 
(Complete repair stock carried here) 


GALVA, ILLINOIS 


Western lowa Distributor 
Northwall Co., Omaha, Nebraska 





























Successful stock-raisers and agricultural experi- 
ment stations all agree that non-freezable water- 
ers are a real necessity. Your problem is to get the best. 


| Sanitary, Non-Freezable 


(] STOCK WATERERS 


are recognized as the best by thousands of users. They give a lifetime of 
satisfactory service. Their durability is assured by 
the high quality steel that they are made of. A size 
and style for every purpose. 
Sold by good dealers. Send for free catalog. 
PHILLIP BERNARD COMPANY, 
2312 Floyd Avenue, SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
Shipments made from Sioux City and Peoria, Ill. 


FIELD SEE ABOUT ONE HALF. 


(AE GAN PS aK a gle ae ones 
~ o aes ot Pai Spee ta Ng Ra ond all Farm znd Gas ‘ 
rie Write 


Neisisree egrceiited hes Bienes | 


A ‘a to those who ita 
Box 204, Clarinda, lowa 


Red Clover - Timothy 
and Alsike mixed— 


Alfalfa and complete line Farm Seeds. Write for free 
samples and price list. WE PAY THE FREIGH! 


Northern Field Seed Co. © Winona, Mina. 




















DRICES REDUCED; 
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Colson’s Latest improved Pig Forceps Take 'Em Alive! 
You dre Not Justified (n Losing the Pigs or Your Valuable Sows 





res, Lares ars 





Save one pig, and you've paid many times the cost 
of forceps. Colson’s will do the work for which they 
are made, and are time, labor and money savers. 
They are guaranteed. #2.50 each, at your hardware 
dealer’s, or order directly from us, giving his name. 


TWE A. G, COLSON CO.. Oepl. W, 10916 Massie Ave, CLEVELAND, OHIO 























HEARTS AND HOMES 


This lepartmet nt 
Hea and Hi readers are we 


and > Hea 


was established y ra 


ubjecta of interest to 
be published. Ad- 
Des Motnes, lowa 


Wallace Letters on s 
eof writer will not 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 








The Medicinal Value of Rest 


We hudder now at the leeching 
bleeding and fly-blistering resorted t 
year ago the proper treatment of 
disea Doubtless the next generation 
will throw up their hands at the liver 
pills, powders and purgatives used to 
day. Already our medical journals are 
prescribing quiet and rest as the treat- 
ment for “flu” and other similar dis 
east A specialist called in for acute 
laryngitis ordered bed, castor oil and 
quiet, enforced if need be by a mild 
opiate to produce sleep. 

If a child is coming down with a 
bad cold, give him a hot bath in a 
warm room ,taking care to avoid chill- 
ing Cover him up well in bed, give 
fresh air, castor oil to clear out the 
bowels, raw eggs, milk or fruit juice 
for nourishment, and. let nature heal 
him 

Often the milk is refused. Milk when 
there is a catarrhal condition of the 
membranes is distasteful, but fruit 
juice of any kind, and especially or- 
ange juice, cuts the phlegm. 

Mothers need the advice to rest 
more than do the children. They will 
be more efficient in the long run by 
stopping colds in the first stage To 
wait until one ji ick enough to get a 
doctor is to act on the principle of the 
Irishman who lost a nickel in the 


crack of the sidewalk. He fumbled in 
his pocket, drew out a half-dollar and 
threw it in the same crack; then went 
for a hatchet to pry up the board 
“Why did you throw that half-dollar 
in?” a friend asked wonderingly “Tt 
wasn't worth while to take up the 
board for a nickel,’ he answered 
Straws 

“How do you make up your mind 

what to write about?” an inquisitive 


little woman asked us when she found 
out we were to blame for the editorials 
in Hearts and Homes. 

This question is 
The farm women tell us 
ly, a group of women, 
apart, usually separated by 
states, dictate what is to go into these 
columns. They do it by the questions 
they ask When we have from three 
to six inquiries in one week on a simi- 
lar topic, we know that topic is 
general interest, and as 
florists’ catalogs in January 


answered 
Unknowing 
distance 

several 


easily 


auto 


one of 
the 
har- 


sure as 
are 


bingers of coming spring, so sure are 
we that what interests these women 
in different sections of the country 


will be of interest to the average wo- 
man reader of these columns. 


Their inquiries are straws which 
show the way the wind blows We 
have had letters which said: “Please 
don’t give us recipes; I am sick and 
tired of cooking Others ask for 
menus for social occasions. Since a 
very woman-like question following a 
function is, “What did they have to 
eat?” we conclude that our readers 


are interested in special occasions and 
dishes that are different, but only a 
small percentage, and these the young 
housekeepers, are concerned about the 


manner of cooking plain broiled, roast, 
stewed or fried things 

The children who are taking child 
health lessons in the schoolroom are 


becoming concerned about the serving 
of frie¢é foods, and we get inquiries as 
to how to cook things differently that 
are commonly fried. 

We have had men ask for recipes for 
pressure cooking. A home demonstra- 
tor told us that in her district three 
pressure cookers were bought in one 
month, and all by men. 

It is not unusual to pick up a farm 
paper and find that the problem we 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 











have been considering is answered in 
This shows that the prob- 
lem is not an individual one, but one 
of general interest 
Often someone writes in: “Can some 
of your readers tell me 2?” What 
these writers want is the result of 
some other farm woman’s experience. 
It is always gratifying to receive an- 
wers to such questions We know 
that some busy woman has stopped 
her work long enough to try and serve 


that 1 ue. 


an unknown neighbor (for ‘whoever 
needs me is my neighbor’) and such 
responses are like sunshine on a dark 
day. Usually we could either give the 
answer from our own experience or 
get it from our book shelves, but the 
writer wants some other farm woman 
to answer her question, and is confi- 
dent that she need only ask to receive 
what she wants. 

A woman’s department where one 
woman does most of the writing is as 
dry as a prayer meeting where one 
man makes all the petitions, and the 
rest sit with closed lips 

We repeat, the questions sent in are 
the straws which show the way wo- 
men’s thoughts are flowing. Many may 
be taking a different trend, but have 


patience if the topics chosen do not fit 
your immediate needs. Later you may 
hunting up back numbers to read 
what caught your eye but did not in- 
st you at the time. 


be 


tere 


A “Sonny” Side 
- 
His jaw was 
red cheek 
his fingers 


toothache 
little 


He had the 
wollen; his poor, 
in his chubby hand, 
pressing the jumping nerves 
one was sorry for Sonny, whose 
his name 


was 
cupped 
tightly 
Every 
disposition was as 
sounded. 

“Doesn't 
father said. 

“No,” mother 
Sonny’s face spread with laughing 
wrinkles; he chuckled aloud 

“What are you laughing at, dear?” 
his mother asked, smiling in sympathy. 

“IT was just thinking,” he chuckled, 
“if every bone in my body gave 
much trouble as my tooth, what a swell 
time I'd have.” 

Of course his mother and his father 


Sunny as 


feel like smiling today,” 


agreed, but just then 


nre as 


laughed, and the day which was dark- 
ening because Sonny felt bad, bright- 
ened because Sonny was making the 


best of it, and his imagination 
to find a funny 

“Uncle Henry” 
any was darkening his own sky 
with exaggerations of little things 
“Get rid of your obfuscations. If it 


won't be worth worrying over ten years 


using 
side 
used to say when 


one 


from now, it isn’t worth worrying over 
now When you are five times mar- 
ried and ten times a widow it will be 
time enough to worry.” 


would have found in 
his own heart. 


“Uncle 


Sonny a 7 


Henry” 
atter 


The Cultural Side 


later 


years Charles Darwin 
that he had allowed his 
of beauty to atrophy thru lack 
of use. He said if he had his life to 
live over again he would read a great 
poem, listen to good music and look at 
fine pictures in Nature or on canvas 
every of his life. 

Good pictures lie all about us in the 


In his 
confes 
senses 


sed 


day 


country. The books and music are to 
be had. The pig clubs, poultry clubs, 
calf and other clubs are of great ben- 
efit in interesting the young folks in 
better live stock—one form of beauty— 
but the young folks will lead richer 
lives if they do not limit themselves 


to the money-making possibilities of 
their pure-bred stock. There should 
be artistic joy in beauty of form and 


} 
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color and texture. Pure-bred is bred 
for beauty as well as profit. 

When boys and girls see in a blos- 
soming clover field only the yield of 
hay, they are shutting themselves out 
of the joy of fragrance and blossom. 

No one can develop himself to his 
best who is blind on the cultural side. 





A Memory Jogger 











Some men remember birthdays, anni- 
versaries and holidays of themselves. The 
rest muddle along as best they can until 
they have children old enough to remind 
them of the days they should not forget 
However, every man realies on the day 

hich he has forgotten that prestige with 
his own family is too well worth while to 


be lightly lost To those interested, a 
florist in a middle-western city has thrown 
out a lifeline in the shape of the follow- 
ing offer embodied in a circular letter 

“There are a number of anniversaries 
which may slip your attention unless you 
apply the same system which you use in 
your busines. Our business is to take care 
of yours so far as social affairs are con- 
cerned If you will fill out the enclosed 
card, we will notify you several days in 
ndvance of each date, so that you can 
make the necessary preparations This 
does not obligate you to buy flowers. The 
Information you give us will of course be 
held as strictly confidential. We wish 
only to help you.” 

The card enclosed gave a list of the 
legal and sentimental holidays, with the 
question “Is there any particular per- 
son you wish to remember on these dates? 
Shall we notify you several days before 
each? Married? If so, please give date 
and name of wife. Birthdays? Have you 
n mother. wife, sweetheart? Please give 
dates names, addresses and_ favorite 
flowers of each We will notify you sev- 
eral days before the anniversary.” 

The florist reported that the returns 
from this letter were quite startling, in- 
dicating that he had devised a scheme to 


pupply a long-felt want. 


Accounts 


not of much service unless 
zed and made to serve the 


Accounts are 
they are analy 


useful purpose of keeping expenses within 
bounds If an accounting system is used 
only to show where the money has gone 
the stubs of a check book are as useful 
The real object of accounts is to sum- 
marize the expense in different lines, and 
with this Hg eg before one, like a map 
of the road, to determine where the course 
may be changed to take in something 
more desirable—where to lop off, where 
to add one, and from whence to squeeze 


the savings which will give peace of mind 





to the financier and assurance of fu 
welfare An account book is a 
book, and a book of judgment 


Good Things in Bulletins 


Food for the Family—Home Economics 


Rulletin No. 10, Iowa State College, Ames 
treats of the housewife’s art in planning 
th: food for her family, the food needs of 
the body and the classification of the food- 
stuffs It also gives some facts to re- 
member about the common foods, the 
amounts of food equivalent in fuel value 
to one glass of milk, and the food needs 
of the individual 


“Bread and Bread-Making in the Home” 
is the title of Farmers’ Bulletin 807, Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. This bulletin treats of 
the of bread in the diet, the 
qualities of bread, the principal re- 





importance 
good 





quirements fn bread making, recipes for 
maki bread, how to judge bread, and 
the nutritive value of bread and its place 
in the diet. This bulletin gives the gen- 
eral principles on which bread making is 
based. It also indicates how the standard 


recipe may be modified to make different 
types of ve t—raised breads—and gives 
some quick bread recipes 

“Fats and Their Economical Use in the 












Home” is a professional paper prepared by 
two scientific assistants in the office of 
horne economics of the United States De- 
partment of ulture This bulletin 
gives the general nature of fats, the place 
of fats in the diet, digestibility of fats, 
sources and kinds of edible fats, animal 
and ve ble fats, economy in the use of 
fats, util tion of fats, rendering and 
clarifying fats, softening hard fats to 
make them more satisfactory for shorten- 
ing pur} s, and care and storage of fats 
in the h 





“Emergency Meals at Low Cost” is an- 
other Ames bulletin. This bulletin, as its 
title indicates, deals with some inexpen- 


dishes, with the recipes for the same. 
vegetable and cereal dish- 


wholesome, inexpensive 


Sive 
It covers meat, 
es; also a few 
desserts, 














Fashion Department | 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow all seams. Fifteen cents each pre- 
paid. Order by number and give size orage. Write 
plainly and be sure and sign your name and address. 

Address all orders to PATTERN DEPARTMENT OF 
WaLLaces’ Fa AR MER, Des Moines lowa. 











A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 











No. 9$423—Ladies’ and Misses’ Waist 
Cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure 
No 9842— Ladies’ Kimono Slip-On 
Plouse—Cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust 
measure 
No, 9830—Character Doll's Set—Cut in 
sizes 12 to 22 inches high. 






No. 9291—Boys’ Suit—Cut in sizes 4 to 
10 years 

No. 9254—Girls’ One-Piece Box-Plaited 
Dress—Cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. 

No. 9826—Ladies’ and Misses’ Camisole 
Skirt—Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust me asure 

No. 9841—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36 
to 42 inches bust measure. 





No. 9510—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36 
to 44 inches bust measure. 
The above patterns will be sent to any 


address on receipt of 15 cents each. A 90- 


page fashion quarterly, containing all th: 
late, good styles, dressmaking hints, et: 
sent on receipt of 10 cents Re mit 
stamps, and send all orders to the Pat- 
ter Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Allow about ten days for 
delivery of patterns or fashion quarterly 


DAD KNEW. 























Son—‘‘Daddy, that summer board 
said he caught a catfish twenty inches 
long in our pond last season. I never 


knew they grew to be that long.” 
Father—‘‘They do, my son, after the 
story has been told a few times.” 


TIMELY TIPS. 
Dry the tops of celery, powder them 
and use as flavoring. 
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Aspirin 


Always say “*Bayer’’ 


Unless you see the name “Bayer” 
on tablets, you are not getting gen- 
uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians for 21 years and proved safe 
by millions. Directions in package. 


spirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manu 


ture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid, 


It Pays to Use 
Dandelion Butter Color 


Add a half-tea- 
spoonful to each gal- 





{ lon of winter cream 
and out of your 

e churn comes butter 

‘ of golden June shade 


to bring you top 
prices, 

AH stores sell 35- 
cent bottles of Dan- 
delion Butter Color, 
each sufficient to 
keep that ric h, 
“Golden Shade’’ in 
your butter all the 
year round, Stand- 
ard Butter Color for 
: fifty years. Purely 
egetable. Meets all food laws, State and 

‘ational. Used by all large creameries. 
Wi ill not color the buttermilk. Tasteless. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 











“Bear Cat’’ Coffee 


It's bear—and you'll get your money back 
if not satisfied. You also share fn our profit, 
as each 5-pound package contains a 25c, 50c, 
or 41.00 silver piece, according to your luck 
5 pounds postpaid anywhere for 
$1.80. Figure it out and order now, and 
et your friends in on this. 

DUFFY COFFEE Co., 
5 age st., Des Moines, lowa 


Reference--Commercial Savings Bank 











Ukulole, Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, 
Mandolin, Gultar, Goroet or Banjo 


Rem, To Grst 
Vielin, Mandolin, 


TENOR BAN 


Wonderfal new system of teaching note music 
Ne pee ae eee 
Jeulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, 
lately tree, Very small charge for lessons 


ne charge. Complete outfit 
TUNGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC. tne. Dept. 693 CHICAGO, tL. 


EVERGREENS 


Hill's Hardy Tested Sorts 
Best for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 
planting. Protect De one to k, 
gardens and orchards. Hill's Evergreens 
wre nurser rown and hardy every- 
where. Hill's Evergreen book sent free. 
Write today. _Beautiful Evergreen Trees at mod- 
erate prices. Wend’ s largest growers. Est. 1855. 
THE D. os NURSERY CO., INC., SUNDER, | Le 
Box Evergreen Specialists 




























{ vo eo, All the Latest Records delivered ft 
.. your door on approval, post-paid. 
Write for catalogue of Records 
of Songs, Dance Music and 

Instrumental Selections 
¢ RURAL ‘RECORD SERVICE, SHEBOYGAN, wis. 


ye 








. VERGREEN WIN DERKAKS—100 Nor- 
4 way Spruce transplants, 1 to 1} feet,¢15. Write 
price liat of other stock. EVERGREEN NUR- 
KY COMPAYY, Sturgeon Bay, Wiscons! n 





B alm & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys 
Patents and Trade Marks. 
701 Crocker Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 














SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book "Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co 


. — 
How Old Mr. Heron Learned 
Patience 


Whenever, in the 

















spring or summer, 


Peter Rabbit visited the Smiling Pool or 
the Laughing Brook, he was pretty sure 
to run across Longlegs the Heron. The 
first time Peter saw him, he thought 
that never in all his life had he seen 
such a homely fellow. Longlegs was 


standing with his feet in the water and 
his head drawn back on his shoulders so 
that he didn’t seem to have any neck at 
all. Peter sat and stared at him most 
impolitely. He knew that he was impo- 
lite, but for the life of him he couldn't 
help staring. 

“He's all legs,” thought Peter. ‘Old 
Mother Nature must have been in a hur- 
ry when she made his great-great-ever- 
so-great-grandfather, way back when the 
world was young, and forgot to give him 
a neck. 1 wonder why he doesn't move.” 

But Longlegs didn’t move. Peter stared 


as long as his patience held out. Then 
he gave up and went on to see what else 
he could find. But in a little while Peter 
was back again at the place where he 


exX- 
was. 


had seen Longlegs. He didn't really 
pect to find him there, but there he 
So far as Peter could see, Longlegs hadn't 


moved. ‘Must be asleep,”’ thought Peter, 
and after watching for a few minutes 
vent away again. Half an hour later 
Peter was once more back. There stood 
Longlegs just as before. ‘‘Now I know 
he is asleep,’”” muttered Peter. 

No sooner were the words out of his 


mouth than something happened, some- 
thing so sudden and surprising that Peter 
lost his balance and nearly fell over 
backward. The long bill which Peter 
had seen sticking forth from between 
those humped-up shoulders darted out 
and down into the water like a flash, 
Behind that bill was the longest neck 
Peter ever had seen! It was so long that 
Peter blinked to be perfectly sure that 


his eyes had not been playing him a trick. 
But they hadn't, for Longlegs was gulp- 
ing down a little fish he had just caught, 
and when at ‘last it was down, he 
stretched his neck up very straight while 














he looked this way and that way, and 
Peter just gasped. 

‘“T thought he was all legs, but instead 
of that he’s all neck,’’ muttered Peter 

Then Longlegs slowly drew ead 
down, and it seemed to Peter a j he 
must somehow wind that long neck up 
inside his body to get it so completely 
out of the way. In a minute Longlegs | 
was standing just ; before, with seem- 
ingly no neck at all Peter watched until 
he grew tired, but Longlegs didn’t move 
again After that Peter went every 
chance he had to watch Longlegs, but he 
never had patience to watch long enough 
to see Longlegs catch another fish He 
spoke of it one day to Grandf: ath r Frog 
At the mere mention of Longlegs, Grand- 
father Frog sat up and took notice 

“Where did you see him?” asked Grand- 
father Frog, and Peter thought voice 
sounded anxious. 

“Down the Laughing Brook,” replied 
Peter. ‘Why?’ 

“Oh, nothing,’ said Grandfather 
trying to make his voice sound as 





weren't interested. “IT just wonder 
where the long-legged nuisance 
be.” 


“He’s the laziest fellow I ever saw,” 


declared Peter. “He just stands doing 
nothing all day.” 

“Huh!” exclaimed Grandfather Frog. 
“If you family had suffered from him as 
much as mine has, you would say that 
he was altogether too busy. Ask the 
Trout what they think, or the Minnow 


family. 

“Oh,” said Peter, ‘you mean that when 
he stands still that way he is fishing?’ 

Grandfather Frog nodded, 

“Well,” said Peter, ‘‘all I can say is 
that he is the most patient fellow I ever 
saw. I didn't suppose there was such 
patience.” 

“He comes 
Grandfather 


rightly by it,”” returned old 
Frog “He gets it from 









his great-great-ever-so-great-grandfather 
-who lived when the world was 1g. 
Hfe learned it then.” 
“How?” demanded Peter, « 2 | 

- Fro ( i iT- 

if } ‘ e€ LQ that 
} 

( 1-run began 

ned to old Ir } as if 

ature I ist le } Mm 

birds and r uch a 

didn’t ire } oked 
7 } | 

so ! d 

ll his bor l } 1 | 





made fun of him Fe 


as awkward as he looked.” 


(Concluded next week) 








Big Savings 


in Flour are now being made 


Farmers throughout the Northwest 
that it is no longer necessary to pay a big price for 
areal fancy patent flour. Furthermore, they have 
found that their wives are now able to b: ike a better 
batch of bread and pastry than ever before. FE very 
day hundreds of them send in their orders for 


Oak Dale Flour Direct 
From Oak Dale Farms 


Many of them had been using some of the highest 
priced flours in America—brands that-were con- 
sidered the best in the country. But now these 
farmers are using Oak Dale and find that they 
get better results and also make a splendid saving. 
The following is one of the extracts from the hun- 
dreds of letters that we have received: 


**l am well pleased with Oak Dale flour received 
from you. We had been using the highest priced 
flour in America before trying Oak Dale, but are 
getting better bread from Oak Dale flour.’ 
HARRY POUNDSTONE, Clarion, 





have found 

















lowa. 


Mail the Coupon—Get Latest Prices 
Send no money. Just mail the coupon and we 
will send you our very latest prices. Do it now. 


You will be sur. 
Wen 











prised at the say- 
ing you can 


make, 















OAK 
DALE 
FARMS 


Austin, Minnesota 


Please send 


me at once 
your latest prices on Flour 
Bran, Flour Middlings and 


Standard Middlings. 











What to Plant ree 
How to Beautify Farms 


Evergreen Windbreaks, a few shrubs, smal 
fruit, a he any or all of ‘which 
when properl 4 0 nec carefully selected, 
correctly planted, add beauty. to ‘the home, 
end bigger value to the farm, How, when and 
what to plant—that’ $ the big question and 
solve It for you by means of four sets of 
' . that show how easy it is and 
this method of farm impro 
y . hese will be sent to 
farm owners free of chargé. 
Also big catalog in colors to 
help in making selection, 


*rice lists that show 
Big Bargain 


Evergreens twice root-pruned 
d once transplanted; 100 
Ee otch Pine x; ite ne, 
2 to 24 inches high, or 106 
mony Rerees 
ne aren 
iiversd ony 
vered any 
lace in 
foe Cnitea 
8. 
gtow most every- 
thing I sell right - Te on my 
420-acre nursery, that means 
lowest production cost. 
ect from nursery to con-' 
by means of catalog, no 
agents, no traveling expenses, no middlemen’s 
profits. That means low selling cost—both combined 
® meade saving of [0%. Note prices and bargains below. 


Evergreen Windbreaks 


Erergreeng are my speciaity, when it comes to oRead 





them for windbreaks. now what is required, Re 
quality. That means at deve loped, fibrous roots, bus 
tops obtained by my special system of root pruning and 
transplantin 

A g00d windbreak is an investment, 


yn hat 3 
dends. Shelters the home 2S 2e = 


and saves fuel, shelters stock 

and feec As a farm improvemert it adds from 

$1, 000 ry $2. 600 value to the farm at a few dollars’ cost. 

For example: 100 Jack Pine evergreens four feet high, four 

times, transplanted and root pruned like others sell for $150 
I sell for $55; other sizes and other varieties equally low. 


Real Bargains in Free Catalog 


Send for it today. You'll find it full of surprises, such as these 
106 strawberries, popular variety, for $1.00; 25'St. Re eis 
om _red ie theen ba the best ever pro duce i, only $2.00. 
iso iv apple trees, best varieties, three years, ok o— 
work oie t . y . ld for $6.50 


Earl Ferris Nursery Co. 
206 Bridge Street Hampton, Iowa 








When writing to advertisers, please mention WwW allaces’ Farmer. 
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The worlds best guide book 
to the enjoyment of music 

















music? 


at eight years of age? 





the 
in alphabetical order, cross 


music in all the world. 








with interesting 





enjoyment of all music 


Do you know which Kipling ballads have been set to 
Did you know that Chopin was pronounced a genius 


Information on all these subjects is to be found within 
510 pages of the Victor Record catalog. 


Victor Records which compri 
But besides 
information which adds greatly to your 
It is 
a book every music-lover will 
want, and there is a copy for 
you at your Victor dealer’s. 
O1 write to us and we will 
gladly mail a copy to you. 












Are you familiar with 
the story of the opera of 
Rigoletto? Of Faust? Of 
Pagliacci? 





Do you know the na- 
tional airs of Denmark 


and China? 


It presents 
the thousands of 
library of 
that it abounds =| 


indexed, 





se the greatest 























00D SEEDS 


Grown From Select Stock 







selling seeds. Prices he low 
all others. Buy and test. If 
not O. K. return and I will 
refund. [xtra packets sent 
free in all orders I fill. Send 
address for big catalog i!lustra- 
ted with over 70€ pictures of veg- 
et _—_ and flowers of every 


vari 
R. x. SHUMWAY, Rockford, fl. 










of hun coat of fence bul Kk hiding 
We Pay the Freight and save 
you money. Here'’sa man that 


a of 

Saved 38 per cent 
Mr. R. D. Dillard, Milton, Okla 
or better than | expected. Isa 


28.65 cn my $75.00 order.” 
You will never know how much you cansave thru our 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
selling plan until you get our free catalog. W rite today 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 296 Muncie, Ind. 















Book Free 


Corn not kept by the 
Fire this season will not 
germinate. 
for our Free Corn Book. 
All early maturing. High 
Yielding Strains. Shipped 
on approval. 


L. K. Elisberry & Co. 
Dept. K Nevada, la. 








Seeds—Clo- 


OWAR, 


Iowa 105 Oats. 

ver: Medium, Mammoth, Alsike, Alfalfa, Sweet; 
Timothy, Timothy and Alstke, Pasture Mixture, Su- 
dan Grass, D. KE. Rape. Barley, Silver King Corn, Soy 
Beans, etc. Send for samples and prices. STRAYER 
SEED FARM, , Hudson, iowa. 


lowa 108 


Timothy, es: Kaffir, 

£1.25; Caneseed, #1: Sweet Clever, 81; 
Sudan, #6.50 cwt.; sacks free. Satisfaction or 
money back. RELIABLE SEED CO., Salina, Kans, 


LFALPFA, #10 bu.; 


ie crown Better—liity years | 


Write today | 





We are the only bonded Seed house In U.S. 
This new plan ins stee quality purity es and ye 


“rarofully 
rde eds ; egrefally 
ccurately labe le 
ting. Money-back-if-not- 
per jan Grae i 
tny a Aisike 358 85 per 
z Karly Ohio P otatoes 2.45 - lowa 108 
| Oats 95c per bu. Many bargeins =" catalog. 


Famous. $1000 Per Bushell 
Co FREE 

















Wonderful New Hay Plant. Yields 
more tonnage per acre than any 
other grass. Grows quick. We 
will send free, upon request, a 
sample of the seed, booklet. of in- 
formation, 130-page illustrated par 
catalog and special ink 
list offering lowest prices, 
conden an * COMPANY 

Des Moines, Iowa 


| CLOVER? AND TIBOTHY 


ture. Containe ee 


——e muape-o standard 
ee eo just right 
and 
Per “ ae Clover: 
| Frei and 
















ye) Oprer. 
--prices 


2 ie hp A 
604, Clarinda, lowa 


on a 
government test. Ask for thie mix. 
UL, about one- 


want ours our Have 
7 "and ‘all 
wy bu SEED CO., Box 
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[Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Lessons are as they were made originally 


the quarterly reviews 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
by Henf 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Wallace, with such slight chsnges as may occa- 
This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained 








Promotion in the Kingdom 








| 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for January 23, 1921. Matthew, 20: 
17-28.) 


“And a 


salem, he 


Jesus was going up to Jeru- 
took the 
and on the 
Behold, 
the 


twelve disciples 


apart, way he said unto 


them, (18) we go up to Jeru- 


Son of shall be 
the 
shall condemn him to 
him 
and to 
and to crucify; third 
shall be raised up. Then 
ime to him the mother of the sons of 
Zebedee with her sons, worshiping him, 
and asking a certain thing of him. (21) 
And he said unto her, What wouldst 
thou? She saith unto him, Command 


ilem; and man 


delivered unto chief priests and 


scribes; and they 
death, (19) 


unto the 


and they shall deliver 
mock, 
and the 


(20) 


Gentiles to 
scourge, 


day he 


that these, my two sons, may sit, one 
on thy right hand and one on thy left 
hand, in thy kingdom (22) But Jesus 
answered and said, Ye know not what 
| ye ask. Are ye able to drink the cup 
| that I am about to drink? They say 
|} unto him, We are able. (23) He 1ith 
unto them, My cup indeed y shall 
| drink but to sit on my rigl h l 
} an on 1 ] hand, is not mine to 
give: but for tl fc whom it 
hath b I ired of my Father. (24) 
And when the ten heard it, they were 
moved with indignation concerning the 
two brethren. (25) But Jesus called 








and said, Ye know that 
the Gentiles lord it over 


them unto him, 
the rulers of 


them, and their great ones exercise au- 
thority over them. (26) Not so shall it 
be among you: but whosoever would 
become great among you shall be your 
minister; (27) and whosoever would 
be first among you shall be your ser- 
vant: (28) even as the Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to 


minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many.” 
The scene i# 
of palm trees, 
hold, the city 


laid in Jericho, the city 
the great Roman strong- 
of the priests, the Eden 
of Palestine. Jesus was once more on 
Jewish soil, having closed His Perean 
ministry. There were great crowds 
of pilgrims going up to Jerusalem, and 
the name of the great Reformer was 
on every lip. Taking the twelve disci- 
ples to one side He announced to them 
what was to happen in the 


next week. 


He tells them that He is to be deliv 
ered to the Gentiles, and that He will 
be crucified. He says nothing then 
about the betrayer. Judas must have 
heard it and known what it meant. He 
had made the first announcement to 
Peter on the return from the transfig- 


uration. Peter declared that they 
would not allow it, and was rebuked. 
From Mark, 10:32, we learn that the 


disciples were amazed when they saw 
that His face was set toward Jerusa- 
lem, and as they followed they were 


afraid. It was then that He told them 
that “the Son of man shall be delivered 
unto the chief priests and the scribes; 
and they shall condemn him to death, 


and shall deliver him unto the Gen- 
tiles: and they shall mock him, and 
shall spit upon him, and s shall scourge 


him, and shall kill him.” In the lesson 


the mode of killing is stated as cruci- 
fixion, and the fact that on the third 
day He would rise again. This time 
there was silence, and Luke tells us 
that “they understood none of these 
things; and this saying was hid from 
them, and they perceived not the 
things that were said.” 

Salome, the mother of\ James and 
John, comes to Jesus, apparently be- 


fore them all, with her two sons, and 


| kneeling before Him, “Command 
that these, my two sons, may sit, one 


says: 


on thy right hand and one on thy left 
hand, in thy kingdom.” In Mark, 10:37, 
it is given “in thy glory,” not the king- 
dom on earth but in heaven. In Mat- 
thew, 19:28, Jesus had said, “Verily I 
say unto you, that ye who have fol- 
lowed me, in the regeneration when 


| 

| the Son of man shall sit on the throne 
| of his glory, ye also shall sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
| tribes of Israel.” Salome’s request 
| that her two sons should have 
pre-eminence over the others in that 

| kingdom of glory. She was a near rela- 
| tive of Jesus and most devoted to Him, 
| one of those present at His crucifixion. 


was 


Peter does not appear. He no doubt 
| remembered his rebuke. 

This request must have made Jesus 
unutterably sad. Evidently they had 
not understood what He had said to 
them. His very words were laden with 
His sadness. Looking upon them in 

pity, He said: You do not know what 
you ask. sefore I enter into my glory 
I must drink of the cup that the Father 
puts in my hands Can you drink of 
that cup? Can you be overwhelmed 
with the suffering that is coming upon 


me? The amazing thing is that they 
said they could. James and John were 
courageous men. Jesus called them 
“sons of thunder.” They forbade a man 


to heal because he did not do it in 
Christ’s name, so jealous were they of 
His honor. Théy were so indignant at 


who would not receive 

wanted to call down 
fire out of heaven, as Elijah; and Jesus 
told them: “Ye know not what spirit 
ve are of.” Yet He saw what was good 
in these men, their zeal for His cause, 
their willingness to suffer everything 
for Him; and in compassion He said 
to them: “My cup indeed ye shall 
drink; and with the baptism that I am 
baptized withal shall ye be baptized.” 
(Mark, 10:39.) One of them, James, 
was the first of the disciples to give 
his life for the cause; and the other 
lingered longest and suffered most of 
the persecutions. “My cup indeed ye 
shall drink, but to sit on my right hand 
and on my left hand, is not mine to 
give: but it is for them for whom it 
hath been prepared of my Father.” 

Neither did the ten 
and they were much 
James and John; for they, too, had 
their ambitions. At the first reading 
it would seem that the first “them” in 
the twenty fifth verse of the Tesson re- 
ferred to James and John. Reference 
to the parallel passage in Mark (Mark, 
10:42) will show that this is a mistake 
and it brings out clearly the meaning 
Jesus speaks of the arbitrary authority 
over others exercised in the kingdoms 
of this world, and in verse forty-three 
He goes on to show that this rule does 
not apply in the kingdom of heaven. In 
substance: You are all wishing to be 
great men, to have power and author 
| ity. You have all these years been 
| striving among yourselves as to who 

should be the greatest in the kingdom 

I will give you the measure of great 
| ness (and in so doing He gives the 
measure of greatness for all time) 
The man who does the greatest service 
he is greatest. The measure of great 
ness is the measure of good that one 
does to his fellowmen—not wealth, n 
office, authority, but service. 

In the world to come the greatest 
man is the one who has done the most 
good in this life, according to his op 
portunity; for the Divine judgment al- 
ways takes into account talents and 
opportunities. This is thesonly mea 
sure of greatness which Christ recog- 
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nizes. Then He points to his own ex- 
ample: Even the Son of man came not 
into the world for the purpose of exer- 
cising authority or demanding service 


from His fellowmen, but of ministering : 
unto and serving them; and the su- A I H 
preme service He has rendered them 


was to give His life as a ransom for M i LLIGAN 


oa s P ‘ EG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
All this in Jericho—whether in com- 


ng or in going does not appear clearly 
but it was most likely as they were 
aving. As they passed along the 
owded road they came to two blind 












































































































4 eggars sitting by the wayside. (Ac- 
rding to Mark, only one, unless pos- 
bly the two were father and son, 
meus and Bartimeus.) They cried 
“Lord, have mercy on us, thou son 
f David.” Those who preceded Jesus 
ld them to shut up. They cried so 
ich the more, “Have mercy on us.” | 
sus called them and said, “What 
ould ye that I should do unto you?” 
1iey made the one request that a & 
nd man would make—that their eyes | ' 
ght be opened. The multitudes had | e 
» doubt heard that Jesus had opened 
| the eyes of the blind more than once; 
now when this miracle was per- W] A } rs? 
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Barnyard Manure, Spread Right 
Is the Best Soil Builder 


Soil can be built up to rich fertility with 
barnyard manure properly applied. For 
manure in the right proportions is the best 


plant food. 


With an E-B Spreader you can secure an 
even, uniform spread of thoroughly pul- 
verized manure. Or, if needed, you can 
fertilize heavily the spots where the ground 
is poor and then shift back to a finer spread 
where the soil is rich. 


Spreads Wider Than the Wheels 


An E-B Spreader is narrow enough to be 
driven through a 6-foot door and loaded 
from the stable, yet the path of the spread 
manure is 7 feet wide, allowing the wheels 
to travel alwaysondry ground. This, com- 
bined with unusually light draft and the 
waist-high box for easy loading, makes the 
E-B Spreader the most convenient on the 
market. 


Ask an E-B dealer about the many other 
features—water-tight bottom, auto type 
pivoted wheels, improved beater mechanism 
and freedom from troublesome gears, apron 
slats, clutch or fifth wheel. 


Give your dealer your order early. The big 
demand for E-B Spreaders has made it 
difficult to build them fast enough. 


Emerson-Brantingham 
Implement Co., Inc. 
Established 1852 Rockford, Illinois 
A Complete Line of Farm 


Machinery Manufactured 
and Guaranteed by One 







E-B 12-20 Tractor 
E-B Spreader 
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I on tretch ¢ 
t l t \ : 
a: wre tr 
nt \ farm la 
al Es er in 
oO fe n t " ontie 
pa } ti Bergsor 
k t! 1 il s the fa r 
has t r ire I ¢ hold on to t 
land I hicl has g n his stren 
H leath leay ta to the phys il 
t of tl t » older boys and t 
r 1 und ji ce ¢ tl daug I 
\! indra I year of bad crops 
drive many of t neighbors back to the 
valley lands and lead the Bergson boys 
to urge Ale dra to follow their exam- 
peal She refuses, but f ogee d decides to go 
down to the older d part of the state 
ar St vVhat adv “ee iges such a change 
wo ld offer She sees, however, that the 


futu e of the country is with the 
grain country and she is able to 
the boys, who ae not share her 


upland 
persuade 
faith, to 


fight thru the hard years and hold fast 
to the lan The passing of twelve more 
years proves that Al xandra’s judgment 
was right The prairie has been trans- 
formed into farm aad: the wild country 
yields rich harvests and supperts a pop- 


ulation multiplied many 
early days Alexandra's farm is the best 
on the Divide and the two older brothers 
have their separate farmsteads. Emil, the 


times since the 


youngest boy, is a lad of twenty-one just 
out of college. Carl Linstrum, a boyhood 
friend of Alexandra, returns to the Divide 
for a visit. Alexandra and Emil welcome 
him, but the two older brothers, wit! 
thoughts of getting hold of Alexandra's 
property, eye him with disfavor. 

Carl had changed, Alexandra felt, 
much less than one might have ex- 
pected. He had not become a trim, 
self-satisfied city man. There was 
still something homely and wayward 
and definitely personal about him. 


s, his Norfolk ceat and 
were a little un- 


Even his clothe 
his very high collars, 
conventional. He seemed to. shrink 
into himself as he used to do; to hold 
himself from things, as if he 
were afraid of being hurt. In short, he 


away 


was more self-conscious than a man 
of thirty-five is expected to be. He 
looked older than his years and not 
very strong. His black hair, which 
still hung in a triangle over his pale 
forehead, was thin at the crown, and 
there were fine, relentless lines about 
his eyes His back, with its high, | 
sharp shoulders, looked like the back 


rf worked German 
off on his holiday. His face 
ligent, sensitive, unhappy. 
That evening after supper, Carl and 
Alexandra were sitting by the clump 
of castor beans in the middle of the 
flower garden. The gravel paths glit- 
tered in the moonlight, and below them 


of an ove! 


professor 
was intel- 


the fields lay white and still. 
“Do you know, Alexandra,” he was 
saying, “I’ve been’ thinking ~ how 


strangely things work out. I've been 
away engraving other men’s pictures, 
and you've stayed at home and made 
your own.” He pointed with his ci- 
gar toward the sleeping landscape. 
“How in the world have you done it? 
How have your neighbors done it?” 

“We hadn’t any of us much to do 
with it, Carl. The land did it. It had 
its little joke. It pretended to be 
poor because nobody knew how to 
work it right; and then, all at 
it worked itself. It.woke up out of its 
sleep and stretched itself, and it was 
so big, so rich, that we suddenly found 
we were rich, just from sitting still. 
As for me, you remember when I be- 
gan to buy land. For years after that 
I was always squeezing and borrowing 
until I was ashamed to show my face 
in the banks. And then, all at once, 
men began to come to me offering to 
lend me money—and I didn’t need it! 
Then I went ahead and built this 
house. I really built it for Emil. I 
want you to see Emil, Carl. He is so 
different from the rest of us!” 

“How different?” 

“Oh, you'll see! 


once, 


I’m sure it was to 


) ha 








Scat 2—NE as HBORING FIELDS 


ve sons like Emil, and to give them 
a chance, that father left the old coun 
try. It’s curious, too; on the outside 
Emil is just like an American boy—he 
graduated from the State University 
in June, you know—but underneath he 
is more Swedish than any of us. Some- 
times he is so like father that he 
frightens me; he is so violent in his 
feelings like that.” 

“Is he going to farm here with 
you?” 

“He shall do whatever he 
Alexandra declared warmly. “He is 
going to have a chance, a_ whole 
chance; that’s what I’ve worked for. 
Sometimes he talks about studying 
law, and sometimes, just lately, he’s 
been talking about going out into the 
sand hills and taking up more land. 
He has his sad times, like father. But 
I hope he won't do that. We have 
land enough, at last!” Alexandra 
laughed. 

“How about Lou and Oscar? They’ve 
done well, haven’t they?” 
but they are differ- 
ent, and now that they have farms of 
their own I do not see so much of 
them. We divided the land equally 
when Lou married. They have their 
own way of doing things, and they do 


wants to,” 


“Yes, very well; 


not altogether like my way, I am 
afraid. Perhaps they think me too in- 
dependent. 3ut I have had to think 


for myself a good many years and am 
not likely to change. On the whole, 
tho, we take as much comfort in each 
other as most brothers and sisters do. 
And I am very fond of Lou’s oldest 
daughter.” 

“I think I liked the old Lou and Os- 
car better, and they probably feel the 
same about me. I even, if you can 
keep a secret,’—Carl leaned forward 
and touched her arm, smiling—“I even 
think I liked the old country better 
This is all very splendid in: its way, 
but there was something about this 
country when it was a wild old beast 
that has haunted me all these years. 
Now, when I come back to all this milk 
and honey, I feel like the old German 
song, ‘Wo bist du, wo bist du, mein 
geliebtest land?’ Do you ever feel like 
that, I wonder?” 

“Yes, sometimes, when I think about 
father and mother and those who are 
gone; so many of our old neighbors.” 
Alexandra paused and looked up 
thoughtfully at the stars. “We can 
remember the graveyard when it was 
wild prairie, Carl, and now—” 

“And now the old story has begun to 
write itself over there,” said Carl 
softly. “Isn’t it queer: there are only 
two or three human stories, and they 
go on repeating themselves as fiercely 
as if they had never happened before; 
like the larks in this country, that 
have been singing the same five notes 


over for thousands of years.” 


“Oh, yes! The young people, they 
live so hard. And yet I sometimes 
envy them. There is my little neigh- 


bor, now; the people who bought your 
old place. I wouldn’t have sold it te 
any one else, but I was always fond of 
that girl. You must remember her, lit- 
tle Marie Tovesky, from Omaha, who 
used to visit here? When she was 
eighteen she ran away from the con- 
vent school and got married, crazy 
child! She came out here a bride, 
with her father and husband. He had 
nothing, and the old man was willing 
to buy them a place and set them up. 
Your farm took her fancy, and I was 
glad to have her so near me. I've 
never been sorry, either. I even try 
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to get along with Frank on her ac- 
count.” y 

“Is Frank her husband?” 

“Yes. He’s one of these wild fel- 
lows. Most Bohemians are good-na- 
tured, but Frank thinks we don’t ap- 
preciate him here, I guess. He’s jeal- 
ous about everything, his farm and his 
horses and his pretty wife. Everybody 
likes her, just the same as when she 
was little. Sometimes I go up to the 
Catholic church with Emil, and it’s 
funny to see Marie standing there 
laughing and shaking hands with peo- 
ple, looking so excited and gay, with 
Frank sulking behind her as if he 
could eat everybody alive. 
him you’ve got to make a fuss over 
him and act as if you thought he was 
a very important person all the time, 
and different from other people. I 
find it hard to keep that up from one 
year’s end to another.” 

“IT shouldn’t think you’d be very suc- 


Frank's | 
not a bad neighbor, but to get on with | 


cessful at that kind of thing, Alexan- | 


dra.” Carl seemed to find the 


amusing. 


idea 


“Well,” said Alexandra firmly, “I do | 


the best I can, on Marie’s account. 
She has it hard enough, anyway. She's 
too young and pretty for this sort of 


life. We're all ever so much older 
and slower. But she’s the kind that 
won’t be downed easily. She'll work 


all day and go to a Bohemian wedding 
and dance all night, and drive the hay 
wagon for a cross man next morning. 
I could stay by a job, but I never had 
the go in me that she has, when I was 
going my best. Ill have to take you 
over to see her tomorrow.” 

Carl dropped the end of his cigar 


softly among the castor beans and 
sighed. “Yes, I suppose I must see 
the old place. I’m cowardly about 


things that remind me of myself. It 
took courage to come at all, Alexan- 
dra. I wouldn’t have, if I hadn’t want- 
ed to see you very, very much.” 

Alexandra looked at him with 
calm, deliberate eyes. ‘‘Why do 
dread things like that, Carl?” 
asked earnestly. “Why are you 
satisfied with yourself?” 

Her visitor winced. “How direct 
you are, Alexandra! Just like you used 
to be. Do I give myself away so 
quickly? Well, you see, for one thing, 
there’s nothing to look forward to in 
my profession. Wood engraving is the 
only thing I care about, and that had 
gone out before I began. Everything's 
cheap metal work nowadays, touching 
up miserable photographs, forcing up 
poor drawings, and spoiling good ones 


her 
you 
she 
dis- 


I'm absolutely sick of it all.” Car! 
frowned. “Alexandra, all the way out 
from New York I've been planning 


how I could deceive you and make you 
think me a very enviable fellow, and 
here I am telling you the truth the 
first night. I waste a lot of time pre- 
tending to people, and the joke of it is, 
i don’t think I ever deceive any one. 
There are too many of my kind; people 
know us on sight.” 

Carl paused. Alexandra pushed her 
hair back from her brow with a puz- 
zled, thoughtful gesture. “You see,” 
he went on calmly, “measured by your 
standards here, I’m a= failure. I 


couldn’t buy even one of your corn- 
fields. I've enjoyed a great many 
things, but I’ve got nothing to show 
for it all.” 


“But you show for it yourself, Carl, 
I'd rather have had your freedom than 
my land.” 

Carl shook his head mournfully. 
“Freedom so often means that one 
isn't needed anywhere. Here you are 
an individual, you have a background 
of your own, you would be missed. 
But off there in the cities there are 
thousands of rolling stones like me. 
We are all alike; we have no ties, we 
know nobody, we own nothing. When 
one of us dies, they scarcely know 
where to bury him. Our landlady and 
the delicatessen man are our mourn- 
ers, and we leave nothing behind us 
but a frock coat and a fiddle, or an 
easel, or a typewriter, or whatever tool 
we got our living by. All we have ever 
managed to do is to pay our rent, the 








| get stiff. If the world were no wider 
than my cornfields, if there were not 
something beside this, I wouldn’t feel 


| had tried to kill herself once or twice, 
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A surgical operation 
not necessaty- 


The working parts of the Hart-Parr 30 Tractor ere 
the most accessible of any tractor built. 
Parr dealer can convince you of that in a very few 
Yet the parts are all well protected from 
dust. Twenty years of experience in building tractors 


minutes. 


have taught us how to do this. 


There is no unnecessary time lost in keeping a Hart-Parr 30 
in ship shape. The owner is his own master mechanic. In 
less than five minutes he can get at any working part and 
adjust it standing on his feet, not lying on his back. 


Simplicity Features of Hart-Parr 30 


Clutch adjustable from one point and from 
platform of tractor; 

Pulley directly driven from motor without 
passing through gears that would wear 
out and give trouble; 

Friction driven fan and circulating pump 
—no slipping, breaking belt; 

Force feed oiler—a constant supply of 
fresh oil to motor parts; 
Construction that dates back to the old 
Hart-Parrs with a record for long life; 
Plenty of power—no undue strain, hence 
long life and minimum repairs. 


A two-cylinder tractor with slow speed 
motor, giving abundant power, greater 
economy from kerosene, having fewer 
parts and more accessible; 


One-piece, cast steel frame—no bend, no 
twist; parts always in alignment; 

Crank case exposed for inspection by re- 
moving only four wing nuts; 
Transmission case exposed for inspection 
by removing two cap screws at either end; 


Outside counter weights—cannot get loose 
and damage motor; 


These features are all fully explained in our complete catalog. You should 
Write 


read it before deciding on a tractor. 
postal card for a copy today. 






HART-PARR COMPANY 


Founders of the Tractor Industry 


235 Lawler Street, Charles City, lowa 


A POWERFUL STURDY THREE~PLOW KEROSENE TRACTOR 


INDUSTRY 
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Many of the old Hart-Parrs 
that plowed the virgin prairies 
of the Northwest are still in 
use today. The great grand 
daddy of all Tractors was old 
Hart-Parr No. 1, built in 1901 


























exorbitant rent that one has to pay 


for a few square feet of space near 
the heart of things. We have no 
house, no place, no people of our own. 
We live in the streets, in the parks, in 
the theaters. We sit in restaurants 
and concert halls and look about at the 
hundreds of our own kind and shud- 
der.” 

Alexandra was silent. She sat look- 
ing at the silver spot the moon made 
on the surface of the pond down in the 
pasture. He knew that she understood 
what he meant. At last she said 
slowly, ‘‘And yet I would rather have 
Emil grow up like that than like his 
two brothers. We pay a high rent, too, 
tho we pay differently. We grow hard 
and heavy here. We don’t move light- 
ly and easily as you do, and our minds 


that it was much worth while to work. 
No, I would rather have Emil like you 
than like them. I felt that as soon as 
you came.” 

“I wonder why you feel like that?” 
Carl mused. 

“I don’t know. Perhaps I am like 
Carrie Jensen, the sister of one of my 
hired men. She had never been out 
of the cornfields, and a few years ago 
she got despondent and said life was 
just the same thing over and ovev, and 


her folks got worried and sent her over 
to Iowa to visit some relations. Ever 
| since she’s come back she’s been per- 
| fectly cheerful, and she says she’s con 
tented to live and work in a world 
that’s so big and interesting. She said 
| that anything as big as the bridges 
|} over the Platte and the Missouri 
| onciled her. And it’s what goes on in 
the ‘ 


rec- 


world that reconciles me.’ 


V. 

Alexandra did not find time to go to 
her neighbor’s the next day, nor the 
next. It was a busy season on the 
farm, with the corn plowing going on, 


and even Emil was in the field with 
a team and cultivator. Carl went 
about over the farms with Alexandra 


in the morning, and in the afternoon 
and evening they found a great deal to 
talk about. Emil, for all his track 
practice, did not stand up under farm 
work very well, and by night he was 
too tired to talk or even to practice on 
his cornet. 

On Wednesday morning Carl got up 
before it was light, and stole down- 
stairs and out of the kitchen door just 
as old Ivar was making his morning 
ablutions at the pump. Carl nodded 
to him and hurried up the draw, past 
the garden, and into the pasture where 
the milking cows used to be kept. 

The dawn in the east looked like the 
light from some great fire that was 





she didn’t see the use of it. After she 


burning under the edge of the world. 





The color was reflected in the globules 
of dew that sheathed the short gray 
pasture grass. Carl walked rapidly un- 
til he came to the crest of the second 
hill, where the Bergson pasture joined 
the one that had belonged to his fath- 
er. There he sat down and waited for 
the sun to rise. It was just there 
that he and Alexandra used to do their 
milking together, he on his side of the 
fence, she on hers. He could remem- 
ber exactly how she looked when she 
came over the close-cropped grass, her 
skirts pinned up, her head bare, a 
bright tin pail in either hand, and the 
milky light of the early morning all 
about her. Even as a boy he used to 
feel, when he saw her coming with her 
free step, her upright head and calm 
that looked as if she 
had walked straight out of the morn- 
ing itself. Since then, when he had 
happened to see the sun come up in 
the country or on the water, he had 
often remembered the young Swedish 
girl and her milking pails. 

Carl sat musing untii the sun leaped 
above the prairie, and in the grass 
about him all the small creatures of 
day began to tune their tiny instru- 
ments. Birds and insects without num- 
ber began to chirp, to twitter, to snap 
and whistle, to make all manner of 
fresh shrill noises. The pasture was 
flooded with light; every clump of 
ironweed and _  snow-on-the-mountain 
threw a long shadow, and the golden 


shoulders, she 
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Hogs LikeIt 


Quick Fat Means Quick Money 
It is no trick at all to keep your 
hogs in the finest condition and fat 
ten them in less time by feeding Semi- 
Solid Buttermilk. They relish it. 


SemiSolid Buttermilk 
Oia ee rm nt eee ee 
TRADE MARE 

is pure, rich buttermilk with 
the water taken out. Noharm- 
fulingredients. Keeps fresh indefi 
nitely. Seml-Solid Buttermilk is 
manufactured exclusively by 


Consolidated Products Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska, Dept 1009 





















SOUND 


‘OU can nevertell—he may be SOUND today 


but lame and unfit tomorrow. A bottle of 
SAVE-TSEE eR ee eneyeumener and worry 
—tsaves the horse pain andenergy _F ot over 27 
years SVE THE HORSE has the record of 
euiqavhnernting dalam Cures while horse 
works. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


is Guaranteed by signed MONE Y-BA es s= 

tract to cure Ringbone, I Nor pe n, SPAVIN 

Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof or Tendon 

Write today for F REE Save-The-Hone BOOK — 
pages on how to locate, understand and treat all 

forms of lameness; alsosample of GUARANTEE 

and expert veterinary advice—all FREE. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
308 State Street Binghamton, N. Y. 
Druggists es ool: SAVE-THE- 
HO SSE with Signed Guarantee, or we 


™~ send it direct by Parcel Post Prepaid. la 


HOG PENS 


Hudson sanitary all steel pens save you 

work and save your hogs. 

Swinging Feed Panel keeps piss out of Pn emeen 

when being fed. Trough can 

turned up outside of wo - maui a 
hi 




























Easy to dump an 
clean. mitt Zi 
if , 
HUDSON MFG.’ iii za Made 
of Best 
COMPARY IH ! steal ond 
Dept. 1013 malleable 


P jron in any 








Boy pow. LOV now reduced about one- 


We can save you money. Won- 
fal values in Best Seeds. Guaranteed 
high — lowa grown- a . and 
best tested, very pure. Also Timothy, 
weet ee. Altelia, and all farm seeds. 

unt 


today. Deon il you on | 4 re- 
prices iron on ” 116 page cata 
LLL sks O0.. Box 104 Clarinda, lowa 





Grinds more ear corn or sma!l grain, 
with \ess power, than any other mill. 
Ooesn ‘twarmthe feed. Lathe-centered 


Burrs may be changed/ n three minutes 
Tryit20 days free. Write today for 


booklet Spartan 
566 Main St. 


Mfg. Co. 


Pontiac, tll, 








f. FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheele— 

» steel or wood—wi 
ot narrow tires. 
agon parts of all 
Rab heels to fit 
any running gear. 
Catalog illustrated 1p colere free 









When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 







| that 


| his promotional ac 
i states. A 


light seemed to be rippling thru the 
curly grass like the tide racing in. 
He crossed the fence into the pas- 
ture that was now the Shabatas’ and 
continued his walk toward the pond. 
He had not gone far, however, when he 
that he was not the only 
In the draw below, his 


discovered 


person abroad. 


gun in his hands, was Emil, advancing 
cautiously, with a young woman be- 
side him. They were moving softly, 


and Carl knew 
find ducks on 


keeping close together, 
they expected to 


the pond. At the moment when they 
came in sight of the bright spot of 
water, he heard a whirr of wings and 
the ducl hot up into the air. There 
was a sharp crack from the gun, and 
f of the birds fell to the ground. 
Emil and his companion Janghed d 
ec nd Emil ran to } t 
he « l ng 
( b f l ld 
I n j ( oppet them » if Ss 
he tood looking down at them, her 
face changed. She took up one of the 
birds, a rumpled ball of feathers with 
the blood dripping lowly from its 
mouth, and looked at the live color 
that still burned on its plumage. 
As she let it fall, she cried in dis- 
tress, “Oh, os nil, why did you?” 
“I like that!” the boy exclaimed in- 


dignantly. “Why. Marie, you asked 
me to come yourself.” 

‘Ye ves, I know,” she said tear- 
fully, “but I didn’t think I hate to 
see them when they are first shot 
They were having such a good time, 
and we've spoiled it all for them.” 

Emil gave a rather-sore laugh. “I 
should say we had! I’m not going 


hunting with you any more. You're as 
bad as Ivar. Here, let me take them.” 
He natched the ducks 
apron. 

‘Don't be Emil. 
right about wild things. They’re too 
happy to kill. You can tell just how 
they felt when they flew up. They 
scared, but they didn't really 
think anything could hurt them. No, 
we won't do that any more.” 

“All right,” Emil assented. “I’m sor- 
ry I made you feel bad.” As he looked 
down into her tearful eyes, there was 
sharp young bitterness in 


Only—lIvar's 


cross, 


were 


a curious, 


his own. 


Carl watched them as they moved 
slowly down the draw. They had not 
seen him at all. He had not over- 
heard much of their dialogue, but he 
felt the import of it. It made him, 
omehow, unreasonably mournful to 
find two young things abroad in the 
pasture in the early morning. He de- 
cided that he needed his breakfast 


(Continued next Week.) 


Missouri Valley Duroc Breeders 
Meet 
The Missouri Valley Duroc Breeders’ 


Association held its annual meeting at 


Omaha recently, with a representation 
( “ some forty breeders from Towa and 
ebraska. The field that the organiza- 
tion was to cover and the matter of 
financing the association were the 

| principal subjects discussed. It was 


organization should 


and Nebraska, and 


Vinrnit 


decided that the 
be limited to Iowa 
that the field 


secretary should 


tivities to those 
special assessment was made 


to meet the financial needs of 
the assoc 

E. L. Moser, the field secretary, in 
his report stated that the 
organized twenty-six counties in 
and ten in Nebraska for pig clubs, with 
in average of twenty embers each. 
Robert Evans and J. R. Pfander were 
the principal speakers in the 
ion of the ig clubs and pro- 
motion activities in general. The of- 
ficers for the ing are: Presi- 
dent, M. T. White, Omaha; vice-presi- 
dent, Dwight Putman, Tecumseh, Ne- 
braska; secretary, Miss Leah Keath, 
Omaha. The directors are: N. &G. 
Kraschel, Harlan, Iowa; M. G. Put- 
man, Tecumseh, Nebraska; J. J. Doty, 
Shenandoah, Iowa; Ed M. Kern, Stan- 
ton, Nebraska; Perry Hanks, New Lon- 
don, Iowa. 


urgent 
iation. 


association 


Iowa 


liscus- 


work of 


com year 


out of her | 


W pamenedanndas : a heiatiitiad it, 1921 















































| 
| Winning t tt 
| inning the Battles of Peace 
France has almost won her _won against the greatest odds. 
great fight against war's de- This has been the fight of the 
struction. Eighty per cent of Bell telephone employees to 
her wrecked and crippled fac- _ rebuild a national service. 
tories again hum with activity. 
All of the 4,006 villages and Despite all of the difficulties 
| towns in the devastated regions of the post-war period, the or- 
have again resumed municipal 8@nized forces of the Bell 
life; and of the 6,445 schools system have established new 
in this vast area, 5,345 have ‘records in maintenance and 
been rebuilt and opened. Construction. 
Farms, factories and homes ; oe 
Billi, sala deh dl Ge Facing, after the armistice, a 
wns “tae public demand such as was 
never before known, they have 
In her reconstruction, France Yet responded to the nation’s 
has shown the same uncon- need with hundreds of new 
guerable spirit that stopped buildings, thousands of miles 
her invaders at the Marne. of new wires and cables, and 
with the installation in the last 
And here, at home, another __ year, alone, of over half a mil- 
| great peaceful victory is being _ lion new telephones. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
| One Policy One System Universal Service 


And all directed toward Better Service 
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Hogser ow fas ter ar 
th more quickly if 


hig, _ hig 883 


S| a 


Used 





birdproof. 


hog! 1ouse. Kee p hog 


in old or new 














proof. No rattling 

or vibration. Re- 

quires no paint or repairs—last a 
lifetime. 

FREE— Text boook on hoghouse cone 

are ¢ of hogs, etc. 

| ritte y ag tur r ‘ ies. Worth 

| $$$ Aso | 9 I ise plans and 

iain oe te today. OK pros 


goed des alers. 


PHILLIP BERNARD ce... 
2804 Floyd Avenue, SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 


ducts sold by 


hog he 


eee 
SRS tionary and ventilatit 
\. D i 


g Hogs Require Plenty 
of Sunshine and Air 


y of sunshi 
are as necessary to your hogs as their food. 


cq Cu olas ! Better cupolas cannot be made. 
Ip hey fill farm buildings with fresh 
alway a : 


po endor in ioe tho 


-Sun-Lite Windows 


s healthy and comfortable. 
Uses, G ilva inl ized iron, 


id profits increase 
ur hog houses 
ne and air 






They 


No dratts Rustproof, 


farmers. 


stormproof, 


let sunlight pour into every 
nook and corner of your 
Easily installed 
two styles, sta- 
g. Absolutely watertight, fire and rust- 


Scene on the farm cf 
R. H. Rounds, Le Mars. tcwa. 











| RICHARDS MFG. Co., 


ANTI-FREEZING “soc 


No ice in winter—water cool in summer. 


Backed by Fourteen Years of Service 


WATERER 


nds of stock. Operates automatically. 


uformation Free. Write 


ARAPAHOE, NEB. 
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Tire 
cle 
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Auto Trailing Device 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“In response to a recent request for 
a device for attaching to an automo- 
bile front axle so that it would trail 
satisfactorily after another car or oth- 
er vehicle, I am sending in the accom- 
panying diagram and description of 
one which I have used with very good 
success. The cost is very ‘slight, and 
when the pole is removed there is prac- 
tically nothing to show to mar the ap- 
pearance of the car for driving on the 
road 

“The diagram is 
The strap iron should be extended 
bout a foot in front of the axle, so 
that a wooden pole can be bolted to it 
as shown. By pushing from end of 


self-explanatory. 








Washer and coffer pin. 
0-178. Auto trailing device. 
pole one way, the radius rod will be 
pushed the opposite way, thus causing 
the ear to trail in the proper direction. 


The U-bolts and clamps should be 
fairly heavy so as to draw the posts 
quite solid. I used round rods for these 
posts, but it would be better to have 
the upper part square or flat, so that 
they can be more securely held. The 
key or cotter pin thru the posts should 
be so that a washer will fit nicely be- 
en the key and strap iron, so that 
f tongue can be removed when the 
trailer is not needed. The device is for 
light car.” 
This has every appearance of being 
thoroly practical device which will 
what our correspondent claims for 
and we do not think of any sugges- 
ms which would improve it, unless 
would be that lock washers be used 
the U-bolt nuts so they will not 
work loose and that the washers and 
cotter pins be removed and tied to the 
tongue when not in use, to stop that 
much rattling. We are very grateful 
for this practical suggestion, and hope 
our correspondent favors us with an- 
ther good idea soon, as we can use a 
great many such good things as this. 





Firing the Home Furnace 


Gordon D. Rowe, chief smoke _ in- 
pector for Cincinnati, gives the follow- 


advice to housewives who use bi- 
minous coal. He says: 
“The bituminous coals used locally 


contain various proportions of volatile 

itter, some of the coals running as 
{0 per cent. These coals are 
V smoky, and are, unless care is 
used in burning them, very wasteful. 
he whole surface of the fuel bed nev- 

should be covered by the fresh 

rge, as volatile matter does not ig- 
nite readily, but will pass off unburned 
as a tarry, greenish-yellow smoke. This 


high as 





is explosive, and when ignited may 
wreck the furnace and fill the house 
with smoke. Also, the fire department 


may call. 

“Bituminous coal should be fired on 
one side of the grate only. The gases 
rising from the freshly fired coal will 


then be ignited from the hot part of 
the fuel bed which has been left un- 
covered. This method will prevent 

‘ke and waste. The admission of 

over the fire after each fresh 
charge is a very important matter. 
When one considers that all the oxy- 


£ in the air admitted thru the grate 
1s used up on the first four inches of 
the fuel bed, one readily sees the 
necessity of supplying air over the fire 
to complete the combustion. 

“If the air admitted over the fire is 
pre-heated by means of a furnace door 
carburetor or some similar device, the 
combustion will be more complete and 

consequent greater saving will re- 
sult. Therefore, fire the sides of the 
lire-pot alternately. Keep the ash-pit 
clean. Keep the soot out of the gas 



























~ si Bi sla - 4 
“Old Number One,” the first Oil- 
Pull, built in 1909, has worked ever 
since andisn’t halfthrough. Re 
Pairs cost less than 5c a day. 
ed by Frank Schultz, Agar,S. Dak. 





BEN fons a ‘ave ee pois 


Bos tS oS Ns 
OilPull Number 174, built in 1909, 
12 years ago. The owner, C. J. 
Chandler, Lincoln, Kan., says it 
will last another decade. The only 

renewed parts of motor 

are four piston rings. 






ia: 3h 
OilPull Number 314, owned by F. 
Gasperich, Onida, S. Dak. Built in 
1909, it has cropped from 600 to 900 
acres a year. Pulls eight bottoms 
in soil so tough that eight horses 
can't pull a single bottom. 


FR a 7 = 





# 


“The Swamp Angel,” so named 
by proud admirers in Northern In- 
diana for its ten years’ work in 
the muck of the famed Kankakee, 
Has a record of marvelous per- 
formance and economy. 


OilPull Number 437, boughtin 1910, 
owned by James Moss, Blue Island, 
Il. Is still “young” after 11 years 
of hard, faithful work on the farm, 
and moving buildings at odd times, 

















uy 
erformance 


— not Promise 


HAT’S the one right way to buy a tractor—not on promises of 
what it may do, but on the record of what it actually has done 
over a long period of years in the hands of thousands of owners 


The twelve year performance record of the Rumely OilPull tractor 
Stands out as a safe guide post to the tractor buyer. 


The first OilPull tractor, built over twelve years ago, is still on the 
job. And hundreds of other old OilPulls—still going strong 
that unusually long life is the rule with the OilPull, not the exception. 


And the OilPull you buy today has the same basic features of design 
and in addition is greatly improved and refined through twelve years 
of field service and constant factory tests. 
as it always has been, cheapest in cost per year of service. 

The OilPull tractor has for years held all the world’s official tractor 
It is the only tractor with which is given a 


fuel economy records. 


written guarantee to successfully burn kerosene at all 


under all conditions. 


Economy of upkeep is as marked. Less than $200 has been expended 
on “Old Number One” for repairs during its twelve years of work. 


Truly, it is the part of wisdom to prefer a tractor with a record of per- 
formance such as this and in addition you have the assurance of such 
splendid features as 25% overload capacity, cooled with oil, double 
system of lubrication, Hyatt Bearings, and Rumely service including a 
factory trained expert for every ten tractors in use, scattered through- 


out the length and breadth of the land. 


There are four sizes—one to fit your farm—3 to 10 plow. Talk with 
your Advance-Rumely dealer or write us direct. 
ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY, Inc. 
LaPorte, Indiana 


Des Moines, lowa 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Peoria, Ill, 





a Tractor on 


ADVANCE -RUMELY 





prove 


That is why the OilPull is, 


loads and 


John M. Brant Co., 
Bushnell, Ill. 
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passage. Supply air thru the fire door 
air openings for ten minutes after each 
charge. Sift the ashes and save the 
coke.” 





Experience With Motor 
Cultivator 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“In answer to your request for expe- 
riences with motor cultivators or 
tractor cultivation, will say that I used 
a four-cylinder motor cultivator all last 


season with very good results. Our 
machine is the four-cylinder, battery 
ignition, friction driven type. 


“IT have always been partial to the 
one-row cultivator, but I think I did 
very good work with the two-row mo- 
tor cultivator; in fact, much better 
than could be done with horses on a 
two-row cultivator and very much more 
of it There is no doubt in my mind 
that the motor cultivator will be very 
extensively used for cultivating 

“I found this machine a little 


corn 


short 


of power for heavy soils such as we 
have here in Webster county, but I 
think their new _ six-cylinder, gear- 


driven and magneto-ignited machine is 
very fine.” 

We are glad to get this experience 
letter from our subscriber and hope 





more of you will write in to tell us what 
you have done with tractor cultiva- 
tion, or any other subject in which you 
think other will be inter- 
ested. We would especially like your 
experiences as to how much more 
work you can do with the new methods 
and how they help to improve the op- 
eration of the farm. 


subscribers 





Insulation for Water Pipe 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“This summer we put up a wood 
storage tank in the barn, which has 
a 214-inch pipe coming down to the 
ground Now I wish to insulate this 
pipe so there is no chance for it to 
freeze in the coldest weather, and I 
would like your opinion of different 
packings and methods of insulation. 
This tank holds about 65 barrels, and 
the bottom is about 14 feet from the 
cement floor in the barn. What pres- 
have we at the faucet, which is 
12 feet below the bottom of the 
storage tank, with a 1-inch pipe in the 
ground? We found that the 
valve float, chicken and hog fountain 
would not work with this pressure.” 
About as good a plan as any for our 
correspondent to insulate his 214-inch 
water pipe is to wrap a small rope 


sure 
about 


common 








around it in a spiral way, and then to 


wrap outside this with heavy tarred 
paper, then encase the whole thing in 
a box filled with dry sawdust. The 
sawdust should not be less than 12 


Or, if preferred, 
commercial 
ide the 
down the 


inches on any side 


a layer or two of some 
insulation 
tarred paper, 
amount of sawdust 

It will to guard 
against freezing from the cement floor, 


used out 
thus cut 


required. 


may be 
and 


also be necessary 


as this will convey the cold from a 
considerable distance. It probably will 
be necessary to cut the cement away 
from the pipe for a few inches all 


around, fill this in with tar or asphalt, 


and then make a tight joint where the 
insulation box meets the floor. 
The pressure at the faucet will be 


height of water 
top of the 


equal to that of the 
between the faucet and the 
water in the tank. Assuming that the 
water in the tank is 5 feet deep, this 
will give a total height of 17 feet above 
the faucet, or about 74% pounds. This 
is quite small, but should be enough to 
work with the float valves if they are 
of the proper kind. If the pressure is 
So strong that the valves leak, the size 
of the float will have to be increased 
or the length of the float arm increased 
so as to give it greater leverage. 
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Feeding Questions 




















Steer Ration 


AY \ pondent write 

‘T } een head of good qual- 
ity Vez £ tee weighing 600 
pounds ¢ hich I wish to make 
prime for the June market. I have corn 
at 50 cent bushel, oat at 327 cent 
oil meal at $60 per ton and alfalfa d 
clover h Hov hould I feed these 
steers?” 

We uggest that our corre pondent 
start these teers on what clover and 
alfalfa hay they will eat, together with 
five or six pounds of corn, and one-half 
pound of oj] meal. We would then in- 


corn and oil meal according 
until as 


crease, the 
to the 
much as 15 or even 18 
are being fed dail 
and a half to two pounds of oil meal 


appetite of the 


steers 
pounds of corn 


together with one 


Oil meal at $60 a ton is rather out of 
line with the present market. Oil meal 
at central points is now selling for 


from $40 to $45 a ton. 

With hay relatively high in price and 
corn relatively cheap, we advise our 
correspondent to feed these steers all 


the corn they will eat and to feed not 
more than seven or eight pounds of 
hay per steer daily in addition. Oat 
at 37 cents a bushel are too high for 
fattening steers when corn may be had 


as cheaply as 50 cents a bushel 


Buying Stocker Cattle 


A Missouri correspondent writes 
“TIT am thinking of buving a bunch of 
yearling steers. I have plenty of rough 


age this winter, and will have good 
grass next immer Do you think I 
can make any money this way, or 
would it be better to tay out until 
things look better?” 


The average run of stocker and feed 


er steers are now selling around $7 a 
hundred at central markets This 
only about 30 per cent above pre-war 
normal, and it would seem a tho 
prices have just about reached botto 
tankers are igreed that we have 
passed the danger point in the fi 
cial ituation, and while doub 
there will be a number of failures dw 
ing the next two < three mol 
really look { tho the worst of 
situation were passed Since our « 
respondent ha ple ntv of roughage f 
these steers, and nee he will prot 
ably be buving steers in the spring 


he does not buy them at the present 
time, we rather think that there 
good argument for buying at the 


ent time It rather looks as é 

gradual cattle shortage were develop 
ing, which will become more clearly 
apparent in the spring than at the pres 


ent time. 


Hay Versus Corn As Feed 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“If hay $24 a ton, whereas 
corn is only $17, we want to know if 
it would pay to feed both cattle and 


costs us 


horses exclusively on grain for any 
great length of time.” 
Perhaps it is the bulk or crude fibre 


which is of value, but also it is prob 
able that the large amount of mineral 
matter and perhaps vitamines have 
something to do with the necessity for 
at least a small amount of hay in the 
ration 

With corn selling for less than three- 
fourths as much per ton as hay, it will 
be the part of wisdom to feed cattle 
and horses a much larger proportion of 
corn and a proportion of hay 
than usual. There are no very definite 
experiments on the matter, but we 
rather 
respondent to 


smaller 


uspect that it will pay our cor- 
feed not more than seven 





or eight pounds of hay daily, and to 
feed rather heavily on corn If pos- 
sible, of course, he should furnish his 
stock cattle and horses coarser rough 
age in the form of oat straw, corn 


stalks or something of the sort 
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Now You Can Build 
A Wood Silo that is 
Positively Guaranteed! 


ERE is a permanent wood Silo. Positively guaranteed 
to stand up in every possible weather condition, except cyclones 
and tornadoes, or we will rebuild it absolutely free of charge. This 

guarantee backs up our confidence in the Unadilla Silo—the result of twen- 
ty years’ silo manufacturing experience. Think of what this means to you. 
Wood silos have long been recognized as the best silage containers be- 
cause they preserve practically the full feeding value and succulence of 
any crop. iow you can build a permanent silo of wood—at much 
lower cost—and get better silage results! 


Unadilla—The Guaranteed Wood _ 


Pays its cost the first year by saving 40% of the crop Because the Unadilla makes 
your wasted crop into beef-building, milk- -producing green wi accent wW ith the 
Unadilla you keep your stock in nice warm barns, eating silage instead of feeding 


shock fodder in the field. 


aig Unadilla Features famine Thorough Satisfaction 











What we ae learned in twenty years mu cking needed. Handy ladder— 
as silo: vufac hg SF yg built into every } justed from the ladder, a safety 
Unadilla ‘Silo U nadi lla Silo owners « l fé 
it the ilo of everl sting atisfaction T) e but a few of the 1y 
Equipped with a frame as strong as tures given by the Unadilla. Wher 
your barn, fastened to foundation with top to consider that every we 
cable anchors sé ired in concrete, strong Silo advantage produced has 
steel hooy The Unadilla door frar brought out by Unadilla Engines 
is the strongest on the market, adjust- will easily see why over 100,000 farn ; 
able, airtight, consequently no felt or own and recommend the Unadilla Silo. 
° . . e 
Build A Guaranteed Unadilla For Permanence And Satisfaction 
Any good wood silo is a profit-payer— ens Condensed Milk Company farms 
nd the wood silo that offers longest and Farmer Dairymen and Stockrais- 
ife will pav ou a greater profit than ers are buy ing the Guaranteed Ur 
a he 7 we 4 wa, : I Poe _ It offers ye u abs lute protection against 
any profit-producing implement on your : possib s and will | Ares 
— Tv a t} re , . i anne é \ ble an ill 6 
farm. Phat is the 1 on | . ( sl produce the biewest increase in our 
ment State Auitoshturah Golieaen Bord- profits . 
a For The en Pacts — 
Write us nov ‘ omp! te inforn n I es Your 
regard t ir 2 ous ( Ps I f Winte oO §s « 
tee ne tea ¢ eY Brine off DB y + } P 


Hustling Farmer Agents Wanted 


CENTRAL UNADILLA SILO CO. 
Distributors of *‘Money-Maker” Ensilage Cutters and Hay Presses 
343 No. Ist St., 619 S. W. Ninth St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Des Moines, Iowa. 
Eastern Factory, Unadilla, N. Y 













One agent earned $1 34!n spare moments 
season selling MONMOL TH’ Wood Stave 








Vitriied Hollow Blo ck Sik bujiding blocks drai 
tile, et cks are flint hard, moisture 
proof, EV TRL ASTING Write for exclusive ter 
ritory terature, prices, agents’ discounts 


MONMOUTH SILO Hee 


833 So. 8th St., Monmouth, Ill, ee 





FEED YOUR HOGS THE BETTER WAY 


wsing the feed savi ng--money savin: 


ALTA ADJUSTABLE FEED BOX 


Made in FIVE SIZES, capacity 20 to 60 bushels Separate 

section for tankage, ear or shelled corn or a!) kinds of feed, 

Also manufa — mh full tine of coljent sible and common Ship- 
.. 


Supply and St 
ALTA, IOWA 



































a EN. prices 


Box B, 





Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 
‘*The Fruit Jar of the Field’’ 
Buy the best eflo firet and save 

money, time and worry 
Send for catalog No. 4 
W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., 
“established 1885 
Kansas City, ‘ Missouri 





ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandle al! 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad | 


kinis of 











ote and less at eee prices— Ask 
or our pri ist 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


, |Osage Posts 


DON'T ROT, BREAK OR BURN 





223 Peart St., 











Cleaner Milk, Less 


he we ide 


flanks and 























ine fa i winter Makes cleaning a 

no k n or other filth cont 

milk ree by dairymen everywhere 

to produce milk with low bacteria count H. WAY, Tecumseh, Neb 

T y a few minntes with the . 5 | e ™ 
Mact e—easy running asts long ( 

Mules also et ealer’s, or se aneincicteansia in = 
ay balan eona 7 Wy ; y ; 

i When writing to advertisers men- 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


Dept. A117, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ill. | tion Wallaces’ Farmer, 


' 













































DON’T CUT OUT 


A Shoe Boil, Capped 


Hock or Bursitis 
FOR 


ABSORBINE 


PAT i 


[ MARK aF 








| will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not blic- 
ter or remove the hair, and horse can be 
worked. $2.50 abottle delivered. Book 6 A free. 


ABSORBINE, JR., for kind, the ] 
Uniment for Boils, Bruises, Sores, Swellings, Varicose Veins. 
Allays PainandInfammation. Price $1.25 a bottle at drug- 
gists or delivered. Wi§AU tell you more if you write. 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Fistula and $750 
Poll Evil _—— 


(suaranteed remedy. 
Money refunded if it fails to cure 
Write for particulars 


H. C. Hoerman, Linn, — 

















\ 7 ANTED—Position by successful farm 

ger: widower 6 years of age; no chi 
present position 114 years, netting $11,800 per yea 
f present owners of farm. Best of referencet 
\ddrese BOX 22, Akron, Pa, 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


airy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Dairy Rations 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have corn, oats and clover hay, 
and can buy oil meal at $3 a hundred 
and cottonseed meal at $2.40 per hun- 
dred, and bran for $2 per hundred. 
What ration would you suggest to feed 
common dairy cows?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
try feeding these cows an average 
daily of 15 or 20 pounds of clover hay, 
together with all they want of some 
coarser roughage such as oat straw, 
corn stover, cane hay or something of 
the sort. For grain we would suggest 

mixture of 8 parts ground oats, 5 
parts ground corn, 1 part cottonseed 
meal, and 1 part oil meal. Of this we 
would feed about one pound for each 
three pounds of milk produced, a little 
more grain than this in the case of 
cows which are well along in lactation 
and a little less in the case of cows 
which are recently fresh. With prices 
as they generally prevail, we would 
feed no bran whatever. Ground oats 
are better than bran and this year are 
much cheaper. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What is the cheapest and best ra- 
tion for dairy cows, with oats at 45 
cents a bushel, corn at 70 cents, cotton- 
seed meal $55 per ton and shorts $37 
per ton? For roughage I have plenty 
of clover and timothy pasture, timothy 
and clover hay, and stalk fields. But- 
terfat is 40 cents per pound.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
feed these cows all the mixed hay they 
will eat with what they can clean up 
in the stalk fields in nice weather. In 
connection with such a roughage ra- 
tion, we would suggest a grain mixture 
of about three parts ground oats, two 
parts ground corn and one part cotton- 
seed meal. Of this we would feed about 
one pound to éach three pounds of milk 
produced, a little more or a little less 





than this ratio depending on the indi- | 


viduality of the cows and how far they 
are along in lactation. Shorts at $37 

ton seem to be too high in price 
when oats are as cheap as 45 cents a 
bushel and corn as cheap as 70 cents a 
bushel. For the sake of variety, how- 
ever, it might perhaps pay to feed as 
much as one pound of shorts per cow 
daily, in connection with the mixture 
of oats, corn and cottonseed meal. 





An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have been feeding my milk cows 
an average daily ration of a basket full 
of silage twice daily, clover hay at 
noon, and about a gallon of a grain 
mixture of three parts of oats and two 
parts of corn. These cows were giving 
about four gallons of milk daily, but 
on this ration fell off quite rapidly in 
their milk. Do oats have a tendency 
to dry cows up? I can buy bran at $40 
aton and oil meal at $70 a ton.” 

Our correspondent’s ration has in it 
only about enough protein for a cow 
giving two gallons of milk daily. We 
Suggest that he feed clover hay a little 
more liberally and that he add to the 

rage daily ration of each cow about 
two pounds of oil meal. Oil meal at 
$70 a ton is out of its normal relation- 
ship to other prices. It is now as low 

$145 a ton at central markets, and 
we believe that our correspondent 
should be able to buy it eventually for 
considerably less than $70 a ton. Bran 
at $40 a ton is also high in relation to 
other feeds. Just the same it may pay 
our correspondent to add a pound of 
bran as well as two pounds of oil meal 
to the average daily ration 
COW 

Ground oats are splendid feed for 
dairy cows, being ordinarily quite su- 
perior to bran pound for pound. They 


of each 





are not anywhere near so rich in mus- 
cle-building material as oil meal and 
cottonseed meal, however, and we are 
strongly of the opinion that it will pay 
our correspondent to add a couple of 
pounds of oil meal or cottonseed meal 
to the average daily ration of each 
cow. . 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What would be a good ration for 
milk cows when we have silage and 
timothy hay for roughage and corn and 
cob meal, oats, bran and oil meal for 
concentrates? Which is better, oil 
meal or cottonseed meal?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
feed these cows about thirty pounds 
of silage daily, together with what 
timothy hay they want to eat and a 
grain mixture of about three pounds of 
ground oats, one and a half pounds of 
cron and cob meal, one and a half 
pounds of bran and two and a half 
pounds of oil meal. We would feed of 
this grain mixture about one pound for 
each two and a half or three pounds of 
milk produced. If bran is expensive 
and our correspondent wants to try to 
do without it, we suggest a mixture of 
about four pounds of ground oats, three 
pounds of oil meal and two pounds of 
corn and cob meal. If the oil meal is 
of poor quality this mixture will prove 
unpalatable and it will be necessary to 
substitute bran for part of the oil meal. 

Oil meal is ordinarily a slightly bet- 
ter feed pound for pound than cotton- 
seed meal. There is some reason to 
believe, however, that the best results 
can be secured by a mixture of the two 
rather than by either one alone. 





A Cow Problem 
An official of the Missouri 
of agriculture has received a letter 
from a Howell county farmer, asking 








board | 


a simple and very practical live stock | 


question, as to how much a dairy cow 
will add to the female cattle popula- 
tion within ten years. The mathemat- 
ical problem is worded as follows: 

“How many dairy cows and heifers 
will a farmer own at the end of ten 
years, if he starts with one two-year- 
old cow, under the conditions named 
herein? Provided as follows: (1) 
That none of the offspring die; (2) 
that the first and each alternate calf 
is a heifer; (3) that one-half of the 
calves are females; (4) that each fe- 
male offspring drops a first calf in 
her twenty-fourth month or two years 
of age, and (5) annually thereafter; 
(6) that all of the males are sold as 
calves and not counted in the grand 
total on hand. How many female cat- 
tle will the farmer have at the end of 
ten years, and how many male calves 
will he have sold?” 

What is the answer? The Missouré 
official passes the question on to farm 
experts in dairying and mathematics 





Small Silos 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“Have any of your readers had any 


experience with silos eight feet in di- | 


ameter? My twelve-foot silo is too 
large for summer feeding. When I 
was in Oregon last summer I saw silos 
as small as five feet in diameter, and 
was told that such small silos are 
satisfactory. Has any one in Iowa 
tried a silos as small as eight feet in 
diameter?” 





The percentage of waste both at the | 


surface and around the walls is much 
higher with a small silo than with a 
large silo. Moreover, the overhead ex- 
pense per ton is much greater with a 
small silo than with a large silo. Have 
any of our readers found an eight-foot 
silo satisfactory?” 
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A year’s record of this BROWN SWISS: 
16,538 Ibs. milk, 646 Ibs. butter fat. A 
good example of carefully safeguarded health. 


Dairy Profits Depend On—What? 


OOD feeding and good 
breeding, partly, of 
course. These are rou- 
tine considerations every 
dairyman knows. But, after 
all, the health consideration is 
the real fundamental. 


ties of Kow-Kare have been 
designed especially to tone up 
and strengthen these organs. 
Such cow ailments as Barren- 
ness, Abortion, Retained 
Afterbirth, Scouring, Lost 
Appetite, Bunches can be 
prevented or successfully 
treated by cow owners with 
the aid of this wonderful med- 
icine. 


As a milk-making machine, 
the dairy cow’s production 
must depend on her bodily 
health—entirely. Actual or 
approaching disease can soon 
wipe out a cow’s profit bal- 
ance. 

Because the hard-worked or- 
gans of production and repro- 
duction are a natural prey of 
disease, the medicinal proper- 

DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
COMPANY 

Vermont 


A trial will cost little; results 
will be conclusive. Sold by feed 
dealers, general stores and 
druggists, 70c and $1.46 pack- 
ages. Write for free book 
“The Home Cow Doctor.” 



















Lyndonville, 


NOTE: The trade-mark name has 
been changed from KOW-KURE to 
KOW-KARE—a name more expres- 
sive of both the PREVENTIVE and 
CURATIVE qualities of the remedy. 
There is not the slightest change in 
formula or manufacture. 












SHORES SANTONIN TORPEDOES 
EXPEL WORMS IN A DAY 


iS Worms cause runts-make a hog liable to 3 50 
disease - waste food-shorten profits. Avoid oe 
this-in your herd by worming them with 
0\Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes—sure, safe 
and quick. Gets the worms in 24 hours. BOX BIT-55¢ 


Shores-Mueller Co., HERES PROOF Shores-Mueller Co OF 50 ( == ) 


Cedar Rapids, lowa Cedar Rapids, lowa 

















i | Gentlemen USE NO GUN- 
‘of sar on Lagat preg y ot earl | Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes sure get SWALLOWED 
) resul id can highly recommend | ‘ 

them to the public as a sure remedy the worms out quick i ney are the best NATURALLY 









for worms. worm expeller | ever used 







I gave them the torpedoes about 9 A.M Yours very truly, 

and 6 P.M. it was bringing the worms Louis Pasdera, 

from them Yours truly say hile 
Lester E. Theiss R. No. 2 







St. Paul, Nebr 


Spencer, lowa 
Send for ‘Shores Swine Sense,” vest pocket 
information on hogs, their care, diseases 
and treatment. Our Service Department free 
to hog raisers. Ask about free subscription to 
our magazine. “Shores Live Stock Digest 


w 100855" SHORES - MUELLER COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS. IOWA © SHORES STATION No.4 
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AHOG OR A RUNT-WHICH? 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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and merit. 


B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, 


Pleasant Hill Farm D 


Of the hundreds of Durocs 
we produce annually fifty 
grand, good, big sows and 
gilts will be turned over to 
the public 


Tuesday, 
January 25, | 


1921 


Auctio 
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Auctioneer, J. L. McIlrath. 


At Pleasant Hill Farm, mid- “o o 2 er nats 
way between Kiron and ~ 
Odebolt, lowa. a A 

A somewhat extended variety of popular breeding will be found in the catalog, which we have just issued, than in our 
former sales, which we believe will be appreciated by our older customers especially. 


It goes without saying that there will be many daughters of our valued sire, King Orion Cherry Jr. 
poars we prize highly, we hardly expect to ever own a boar that will sire more real merit and big type combined. 
his, the list includes daughters of Orion Great Sensation 2d, Top Sensation, Great Wonder ist, Pathfinder’s Giant, Great Giant I 
, and King’s High Orion. 
There may have been better daughters of the above named boars exposed at auction heretofore, but we think you will agree 
with us that those we will offer are a credit to their sires. 

A list of our satisfied customers and the story of the financial successes that have been related to us by those who have pur- 
chased stock from us would make a volume of information of interest. 

We invite those who have not seen our herd to join our family of old customers and get the right angle of the pure bred business. 

The fifty head sell bred to Great Giant I Am, Orion Great Sensation 2d, and King Orion Cherry, Jr. 


Trains met at both Kiron and Odebolt, For catalog address 


Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 


For while we have other 
Others than 


All boars of real scale 


Kiron, lowa 




























‘A Regular Giant Sale 


On January (9th, at Sibley, lowa 




























wich class AQ HEAD wert srep 
Poland China Sows 








Thirty of Them Bred to 


A Regular Giant 






by Grant’s Great Giant, and ten to Paramount 
Wonder by Korver'’s Orange Wonder. 
the attractions will be a yearling daughter of 
Sheldon Wonder, one by The Yankee, one by 
Lang’s Big Joe, a tried sow by Disher’s Giant, 
dam of the Craftsman. 
Checkmaker, Demonstrator, The Craftsman, The 
Foreman, The Cavalier, The Mascot, Paramount 
Wonder, Peter The Great, The Pickett,and other 
noted sires. 


Send bids to R. C. Henry, who will represent Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 


Among 


Fall and spring gilts by 


Benson and Barker, Aucts. 
























Write for catalog. 


FRANK 0. STORRS, Cedar Falls, lowa 


EF REMEMBER THE SALE IS AT SIBLEY, IOWA 





Address 



















E. 0. McReynolds, 
= 

















/McReynold’s Duroc Sow Sale | 


To be held in 


Farson, lowa, Thursday, January 20th 














50 Head 33 seine cicrs 


50 Head 








A top selection of attractive breeding. 
Bred to Bred to 
PATHMARKER JR. ROYAL PATHFINDER 
an outstanding son of SUPREME 
the 1920 National grand by the $20,000 champion 
champion, Pathmarker. Royal Pathfinder. 


And a few bred to GREAT ORION AGAIN. 
| 


Sows sired by ROYAL PATHFINDER, 
PATHFINDER’S VICTORY, ORION 
GREAT SENSATION, GREAT SEN- 
SATION IAM, ROYAL GANO, ORION 
CHERRY GIANT, TOP COL. JUMBO, | 
PREMIER CHIEF, VOLUNTEER OF 
IDLEWILD, GREAT ORION AGAIN— 
he by the 1918 National grand champion, 
Great Orion. 









































Write for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and come to the sale, or send bids to H. M. 
Yoder, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. J. L. Mc- 
Ilrath, Auctioneer. 














Farson, lowa 











or 
—— 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRE-WAR NORMAL METHOD — We 
still hold to the theory that in order to 
judge prices we must know normal rela- 
tionships. For instance, the pre-war nor- 
mal price of corn at Chicago in early Jan- 
uary was 64.2 cents, whereas now it is 69 
cents, or in other words, corn is now only 
8 per cent above the pre-war no 
1,300-pound fat cattle sold the last week 
of December for $11 per cwt., as com - 
pared with pre-war normal of $7.55, or 
in other words they are now 46 per cent 
above pre-war normal. Corn at only 8 
per cent above pre-war normal seems a 
little low. Prices generally at the present 
time are 60 per cent above the pre-war 
normal, and it therefore seems that corn 
is rather low. 

















CATTLE—1,300-pound fat cattle are now 
146 per cent of pre-war normal, as com- 
pared with 149 per cent for 1,106-pound 
fat cattle, 133 per cent for stockers and 
feeders and 127 per cent for canners and 
cutters. Fat cattle will soon be selling 
no further above their pre-war normal 
than stockers and feeders are above 
their pre-war normal. 

HOGS—Heavy hogs are 126 per cent, light 
hogs 134 per cent, pigs 145 per cent and 
sows 116 per cent. Eleavy hogs will sell 
at a greater discount than normal dur- 
ing a greater part of the winter. 

SHEEP AND WOOL—Lambs have fallen 
to 126 per cent and quarter-blood wool 
at 23% cents is only 83 per cent of pre- 
war normal. 

GRAIN—Corn is 108 per cent of pre-war 
normal, oats 103 per cent, No. 2 red 
wheat 178 per cent and No. 1 northern 
wheat 161 per cent. 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Butter is 150 
per cent, cotton is 121 per cent and clo- 
ver seed at $13 a bushel at Toledo is 136 
per cent. 

PROVISIONS—Lard is 120 per cent of 
pre-war, rib sides 115 per cent, smoked 
bacon 161 per cent and smoked ham 169 
per cent. Packers are losing money on 
their manufacture of lard and rib sides 
and making money on smoked bacon 
and ham. 

FUTURES—May corn is 108 per cent of 
pre-war, July@corn 106 per cent, May 
oats 101 per cent, July oats 101 per cent, 
March wheat 151 per cent, May wheat 
39 per cent, January lard 122 per cent, 
May lard 115 per cent, January sides 116 
per cent and May sides 115 per cent. 

COTTON FUTURES—January cotton is 
119 per cent pre-war, May cotton 108 per 
cent and July cotton 109 per cent 

RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
196 per cent of pre-war and on cattle 
and hogs are 170 per cent. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS—Pig iron is 
264 per cent of pre-war, copper 82 per 
cent, petroleum 313 per cent and lumber 
232 per cent. 

FARM HAND WAGES—Wages of farm 
hands in Iowa were $66 and board in 
1920, as compared with $30 and board fn 
1914. Farm hand wages generally are 
200 to 220 per cent of pre-war normal. 

BANK CLEARINGS—Bank clearings per 
eapita outside of New York City for the 
month of November were 214 per cent 
ef pre-war. Money in circulation per 
capita is 169 per cent. Dun’s index 
number is 170 per cent and Bradstreet’s 
147 per cent of pre-war normal. 


The Week’s Markets 











CATTLE. 
a. SS 
| > 
ad 
| | | 5 
P.sS 4a 
|fia|¢ 
(siéis 
\ a a ' 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | | | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)—} | | 
Choice and prime— } 
cS Serr 11.50/12. 13/11.95 
‘ Weett BEGREW 666 ceccecs {12.25|12.63/12.00 
700d — | 
ee re {10.13|11.00|10.40 
Week before 10.6311.13, 10.33 
Medium— | } 
BMG WHUOEE cscs oodesies 8.75) 9.88) 8.95 
Week before .......... | 8.75| 9.63] 8.70 
Common— I | 
ee ee 7.38 8.50! 8.00 
Week before .......... | 7.25| 8.38] 7.63 
Light weight beef steers | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | 
Choice and prime— | } 
Lg ear 11.38/12.13'11.58 
Week Wefeme ...casscss {11.75/}12.88/11.63 
Medium and good— | } | 
Last week ....... ..+-| 875/10.38 9.04 
Week before -.......... | 9.00:10.58 8.78 
Common— 
Last week ........ ae 75 13) 7.60 
Week before .......... | 6.63] 8.25] 6.70 
Butcher cattle— | 
Heifers— 
SS eee 7.13! 7.88) 7.25 
Veek before ...... ; 7.25, 7.93) 6.93 
Cows— | 
WOM WOO cs cc pacioscs,s 6.13} 6.88) 5.88 
Week before ....... -| 6.38) 7.13) 5.45 
3ulls— 
Last are 5.75! 6.63! 5.68 
Week before ........ .| 5.75) 6.50] 5.35 












































CATTLE. 
was: 
| ¥e 
Pe aS 
a | wl] g 
= iso] un 
¢/ is 
= = s 
Loroyt sx 
Canners and cutters— | | | 
SS. ae | 4.00! 4.13] 3.75 
WOE DOTOTO 00600 6055 4.13) 4.13 [3.50 
Feeder steers— } | | 
Heavy (1,000 Ibs. = | | | 
i gt eae | 8.38] 8.25) 8.38 
Week before .......... 8.13) 8.00) 8.25 
Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.) | } | 
ee 7.63! 7.63! 7.70 
Weels before ..c.-..... 7.38| 7.50) 7.55 
Stockers— | 
Steers— } | 
EE IIE 0's: 0.0 000 6:0 | 6.50) 6.50) 6.33 
Week before .......... 6.25) 6.13) 5.93 
Cows and heifers— } 
[OS eae §.13| 5.25] 4.93 
Week before .......... 4.88) 5.25) 4.88 
Calves, good and choice | } 
ae eeee | | 
WG DONOTS 5. cncses 1 C66). o..2 | 7.50 
Calves, common and | 
medium— | | 
THRNU WOM, coos ieee cc | 
Miko a! re 4.50 5.25 
HOGS. 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | | 
ee 9.13] 9.35] 9.13 
Week before .......... 9.15!) 8.43} 8.88 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | 
_ * SS f 9.18] 9.55] 9.15 
Week before .......... | 9.30} 9.50] 8.95 
Light (150-200 Ibs.) | | | 
eae 3} 9.70) 9.08 
Week before 9.60) 8.85 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | 
OO eee 9.70| 9.20 
Week before .......... Sst ha | 9.78] 9.00 
Smooth heavy packing | | | 
sows (250 Ibs. up)- | | 
ee Serer rer 8.83) 8.75) 8.63 
Week before .......... | 8.88! 9.20) 8.38 
Rough packing sow (200 | | | 
lbs. up)— | 
OS ee 8.63) 8.38] 8.25 
Week before .......... 8.63! 9.05 8.13 
Pigs (130 lbs. down)— | | 
RL EL | oink. 6 0.0:00'5:0 lowcost wee, 2.48 
Week before .......... ; 10. 00! 9.25 
Stock pigs— } | 
OO a ee eee | 8.63].. 9.13 
Week before .......... a 8.25 9.58) 8.88 
SHEEP. 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | | 
medium to prime— } } ! 
DM WERE os cccscewcss 10.58'11.38) 9.80 
Week before .......... 10.25 11.38'10.13 
Lambs, culls and common | 
Last | .| 8.63; 8.75) 7.50 
Week before ... ..| 8.38] 9.25] 7.50 
Yearling wethers, medium | | 
to prime— | | | 
ee SS. rere 8.1 9.63 8.1 
WOGK DOLORG. .<c.ccc ccs 7.63} 9.13! 8.50 
Ewes, medium to ec hoice—| } 
eT Se. ee eee 4.25) 4.50 4.13 
Week before ...... 4.10) 4.75 75 
Breeding ewes, full | | 
mouths to yearlings— } 
Last week ...... , 4.38) 4.25) 4.25 
Week before ........ 4.38) 4.75) 4.25 
Feeder lambs, medium to | 
choice— } | 
Fe | rere 9.18] 9.13] 7.25 
Week before 8.88 9.63) 7.25 
NOTE—Unless otherwise = stated all 
classes of live stock are quoted at an ay- 


erage of prices from common to choice 


























GRAIN. 
| | | beg wa 
1 5 D4 
& | a | iC 
as} + a ' a] 
ate} ets 
ge OF i A 
orn, No. 2Y— } | | 
Last week ....| .74 
Week before ..| .76%|....../ | .70 
Corn, No. 3¥— | | | 
Last week , 7TH 601 65 58 
Week before 72 «| «£64 | Oh | C62 
Corn, No. 4Y— | | | 
Last week ....| .67 57 611 57 
Week before ..| .69 60%) .60 | .61 
Oats, No. 2W— | } 
Last week ....{ .47%| .44 | .48 | .43% 
Week before ..| .47%%| .46 | .49%) 44% 
Barley— } | | | 
Last week . 76 58 | } 
Week before ..| .72 56 
Rye— a | } | 
Last week ..../1.56 {1.51 | 
Week before ../1.61%/1.48 | 
Wheat, No. 2 hard | 
Last week ..../1.86%2/1.71 [1.7432/1.60 
Week before ..|1.77 1.70% 1. TM 1.63 
HAY. 
Clover, No. 1— | 
eS I a eee 
Week before ..... 
Mixed Clover, No. 1— 
SG WEE cvcciness 19.25 25.00 
U6. er 20.25}22.50 
Timothy, No. 1— 
SS = ee 23.50/29.50 
Week before ....... 23.50 26.50 
Alfalfa, Choice— } 
Last week ..... eerie 23.00'24.75 
Week be@Ore ...ce.ese- 23 00) 24.50 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
Last week ; 20.50 23.00 
Week be fore. 21.25/21.75 
Alfalfa, Standard— 
Last week ..'17.00/19.25 
Week before 17.25}18.75 
— Rass 2— 
la ‘+k 5.50 
Ww ok ‘be fore ..... 13.00 15.00 
Oat straw— 
i Ones an oh ak Sieve Bosal 12.50 .115.00 
V/GGR DOlOre 6 inci csc. 11.50)......j13.50 





—» 













FEEDS. 
e . * 
lel Bl agls | 
fj; o| el el. 
41 eli 7 
& | $ = 1 x 
= a = | @ 3 
=} Sica i-s = 
i a eo 
Bran— | | | | 
Last week../29.50) 26.00/26.00/37.00) 
Week before 29.50) 27.25/27.00 37.00 
Shorts— } } | | | 
Last week. ./27.50! 26.00) 23.50/38.00) 
Week before!27.50) 26.50/24.50/38.00) 
Hominy feed—| | 
Last week. 5 36.00) 
Week before!36.50|......|..... 36.00 
Oil meal (o0.p.)| | } | | 
Last week..)43.00 40.00'50.00 
Week before/43.00)...... 40.00'50.00! 


Cottonseed (41 
per cent) 
Last week. .|37 
Week before/37.25 














Tankage— | | 
Last week..j.....| 89.50}...../...../ 65.00 
Week aia j OL 99.500. III) 65.00 
Gluten— | | 
Last week. a waetee Aghia tie .-| 48.00 
Week be fore| esisce ns as fers. .| 48.00 
*Quotations at —_ “Sicine ‘Ss in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 
LIBERTY BONDS. 
2 
BS Fi 
he Co 
os > 
a a 





U.S. Liberty Niealp S, second— | 


Last week $100.00 $86 60 


Week before , 84.45 
U. S. Liberty 4% "Ss, third— | | 

ere 100.00! 89.86 

Week before ...... ie | 87.17 
U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, fourth— - | 

Last week ‘ 100.00) 86.72 

I ew Satis nedinakede meas | 85.25 
U. S. Victory 4%'s— | 

Re I so ew sit elem ears 100.00! 96.66 

Week before rere es eS | 94. 97 


~ Mz iturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 4% 











mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are callable 
Nov. 15, 1927; third 114''s mature Sept. 15, 
1928; fourth 4%4’s mature June 15, 1947, 
but are callable June 15, 1932; Victory 
4%'s mature May 20, 1923, but are call- 
able June 15, 1922. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
{ [ | 
» 
5}. fe 
> is 
be ie, & 
British sterling ex- } | 
change— | } 
EME WOR. coninevccees |$4.867 [$3.62 [74.3 
Week before ......... ee 13.53 |72.5 
French frane— | | | 
a a eee | .193 | .0597!30.9 
ee eee eee | .0594!30.7 
German mark— | | 
DOSE WEGK oases sicees ] .2382] .013 58 
Week before Pe ee “O13 39, .58 





MISCELLANEOWS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICE 





Butter, creamery extras, last week 52c, 
week before 55c; cheddar cheese, last 
week 22c, week before 22c; eggs, fresh 


firsts, last week 6614c¢, week before 65'4c; 
ducks, last week 3014c, week before 29'\%4c; 
geese, fancy fat. last week 27%c, week be- 
fore 274ec; spring chickens, last week 2Xc, 
week before 





27c. 





Market Report 


Live Stocks and Meats—Compared with 
December 30 closing quotations, Chicago 
live stock prices as a rule showed moder- 
ate advances. Hogs ranged 10 to 40 cents 
higher, light weights gaining most; fat 
lambs and fat ewes up 25 cents; year- 
lings, 50 to 75 cents. Cattle prices pre- 
sented a mixed appearance, top quotations 
on most grades being shaded while the 
lower end of the ranges advaneed slightly; 


choice and prime steers lost 50 cents 
per 100 pounds, January 7 Chicago prices; 
bulk of hogs, $9.35 to $9 ‘80: medium and 
good beef steers, $9 to $11.50; butcher 


cows and heifers, $5 to $10; feeder steers, 
$6.50 to $9.25; light and medium weight 
veal calves, $11 to $12.25; fat lambs, $10.50 
to $12.25; feeding lambs, $8 to $16.25; year- 
lings, $8.75 to $10.50; fat ewes, $3.75 to 
$5.25. 

In the eastern wholesale meat markets 
veal advanced $4 to $6; pork loins, $1 to 


$4; lamb, $2 to $3; mutton, $1 to $2 per 
100 pounds; beef weak to $1 lower. Jan- 
uary 7 prices good grade meats: Beef, 
$16 to $19; veal, $26 to $28; lamb, $26 to 


$28; mutton, $12 to $16; light pork loins, 
$28 to $29; heavy loins, $22 to $25 
Grain—On account of holidays this 
week’s grain review begins with January 
3, on whieh day there was sharp advance 
in prices following passage of war finance 
bill by senate over president's veto. On 
the 4th and 5th most of these gains were 
lost as a result of generally bearish senti- 
ment, but on the 6th general buying was 
induced by news that chairman of finance 


board would discontinue opposition to 
passage of tariff bill and aid in putting 
measure thru present session of congress. 
Prices down about 2 cents on the 7th un- 
der scattered selling, lack of buying sup- 
port and sluggish trading Between 500,- 
600 and 1,000,000 bushels of wheat sold on 
the 7th for export to Holland and Ger- 
many. Minneapolis reports better flour 
trade. Since the close on December 30 
Chicago March wheat has gained 5% 


| 


= 





_ (3) 3 


cents, closing on the 7th at $1.71%; May 
corn up 4 cent, at 74% cents; Minneapolis 
March wheat wheat up 6% cents, at 
$1.6835,; Kansas City March up 3% cents, 
at $1.67; Winnipeg May 9% cents, at 
$1.89%. Chicago May wheat, $1.64%. Pre- 
miums in Chicago cash market over Chi- 
eago March prices, January 7: No. 1 red 
wheat, 30 to 32 cents; No. 2 red, 28 to 30 
cents; No. 3 red, 25 to 28 cents; No. 1 
hard, 14 to 1644 cents; No. 2 hard, 12 to 
3% cents; No. 3 hard, 11 to 11% cents; 
No. 3 mixed corn, 6 cents under Chicago 


No. 5, 10 
5 cents 
No. 5, 


May; No. 4, 8 to 8% 
cents under; No. 3 yellow, 4 to 
under; No. 4, 7 to 8 cents under; 
9 to 9% cents under. 

Dairy Products—Butter markets fairly 
steady but unsettled tone developed to- 
ward close, Chicago becoming weak on the 
6th with prices down 2% cents and anoth- 


cents under; 


er 2 cents on the 7th. Prices, 92 score: 
New York, 57 cents; Chicago, 50 cents; 
Philadelphia, 57 cents; Boston, 55% cents. 


Except for Chicago, which is 4 cents low- 
er, prices are practically the same as 2@ 
week ago. Danish arrivals moderate and 
offerings have cleared well. Very heavy 
cargo reported due next week. 

Tone of cheese market improved under 
slightly better demand, especially at pri- 
mary markets. Further improvement 
looked for and this is in part supporting 
present market. Many jobbing distribu- 
tors now have low stocks. Prices at Was- 
consin primary markets about: Twins, 
22% cents; Daisies, 2314 cents; Double 
Daisies, 23 cents; Longhorns and Young 
Americas, 25% cents. 

Hay and Feed—Western 
slightly firmer for better grades because 
of light receipts. Low grades weak Bad 
roads and unsatisfactory prices curtailing 
shipments. Nearby demand for alfalfa 
at Chicago eliminated by better weather. 
Demand improved for clover mixed hay at 
Cincinnati Better shipping demand noted 


hay markets 


at Kansas City. QQuoted No. 1 timo- 
thy, Chicago $30, Cincinnati $27.50, Minne- 
apolis $22, Memphis $32, Atlanta $35; No 


1 alfalfa, Kansas City $24, Memphis $31, 


Atlanta $35.50; No. 1 prairie, Minneapolis 
$18, Kansas City $15. 

Wheat bran lost the advance made last 
week because of freer offerings by mills. 


Decided improvement in production noted. 
Heavy wheat feeds barely steady Buy- 
ing orders scarce; easily satisfied White 
hominy feed down additional $1 per ton; 
No. 1 alfalfa meal obtainable, 59 cents to 
$1 lower than week ago. Gluten feed price 
advanced $3 per ton by principal manufae- 


turers Low stocks rather than improved 
demand is given as cause for advances. 
Buyers consider prices out of proportion 


with corn prices Linseed meal down $1 
to $1.50 in Minneapolis market Cotton- 
seed meal inactive at unchanged prices. 


Quoted: Bran $25.50, middlings $23, 
flour middlingsg$29, red dog $35 Min- 
neapolis; 36 per cent cottonseed meal, $27 
Memphis: linseed meal $38.50 Minneapolis, 


ot 


$39 Buffalo: white hominy feed $32, yel 
low hominy $29; No. 1 alfalfa meal $23.50, 
January, February and March shipment 
St. Louis; gluten feed $55, northeastern 
markets. 

Cotton—Further advances occurred dur- 
ing the week, middling spot cotton gaining 
about 70 points, closing around 14.15 
cents, New York January futures ad- 


it 16.24 cents.—United 
Markets. 


vancing 190 points 
States Bureau of 





Rations for Draft Horses, Brood 
Mares and Colts 


Experimental and demonstration work 
by the University of Missouri college of 
agriculture shows that draft horses aver- 


aging in weight approximately’ 1,600 
pounds, and which did 48 hours a day 
average farm work, required an average 


daily ration of 14.91 pounds of grain and 
17.12 pounds of timothy hay 

The work showed that brood mares may 
be used efficiently for farm work, but the 
yearly feed required by them is 26 per 
cent greater than the cost of feed re- 
quired by geldings or ‘‘dry”” mares doing 
the same work. Brood mares working and 
nursing foals required 47 per cent more 
grain and 32 per cent more hay daily dur- 
tne the suckling period than dry mares. 
Foals during the suckling period consumed 
an average daily ration of 3.58 pounds of 
grain and 1.35 pounds of hay, in addition 
to their mothers’ milk. 

It was shown that draft colts con- 
sumed an average daily ration of 6.68 
pounds of grain and 7.42 pounds of hay 
daily from weaning time until they were 
turned in pasture in the spring, a period 
of 219 days, during which time they made 
a gain of 330 pounds and weighed at the 
close of the period 836 pounds. It required 
4.4 pounds of grain and 4.83 pounds of 
hay to produce one pound of gain on draft 
colts from weaning time until turned on 
pasture the next spring. In using a grain 
ration composed of two parts of corn, two 
parts of oats and one part of bran, it re- 
quired 10.46 bushels of corn, 18.3 bushels 
of oats and 292.9 pounds of bran to keep 
draft colts in good growing condition 
from weaning time until they were turned 


on pasture 

It was demonstrated that fifteen pounds 
of corn silage and eight pounds of oat 
straw, fed with eight pounds of grain, is 
h satisfactory ration for horses doing light 
work during the winter months. 
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Dairyland Farm Durocs 
| bO SOWS 


IN OUR ANNUAL 
SALE 


* Storm Lake, la. 


FEB. 2 


sell bred to our grand champion 
Rainbow Col. The boar you 











RAINBOW COL. 


| RAR RAR rrr 


EDWARDS SALE OF 


Colonel Rajah Bred Durocs 


ALTA, IOWA, FEBRUARY 1 


45 IMMUNED SOWS AND GILTS 
Largely either sired by or bred to COLONEL RAJAH. 


COLONEL RAJAH is one of the leading sires of the Colonel 
family. His get Show extreme scale and smoothness, the very 
characteristics that made the great Colonel family popular 
Besides his daughters, we sell those by Pathfinder, Royal 
Pathfinder, Valley Col., Orion Sensation Jr., High Aviator and 
Orion’s Taxpayer. Daughters of COLONEL RAJAH sell bred 
to a son of High Sensation, champion at Nebraska in 1919. 


E. J. EDWARDS, ALTA, IOWA 











Grand Champion Duroc at Sioux City ‘ : 
" Second Ag ed Boar, lowa, 1919 would not fault. Weight nearly 
1,000 pounds. HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Rep. 
We are selling show sows—real prize winners. Daughters 





of Cherry King Orion, Rathfinder’s Likeness, Great Wonder I | = pormeems 
Am, Pathfinder, and Great Sensation. Great sows, boys. 


wanes ramerereensvs HT DUROGS! DUROCS! 
i} & 


Address 
| January 24, 1921, Marion, lowa 


Sows bred to BIG BONE SENSATION 2d by Big Bone Sen- 
sation, by Great Orion Sensation—top boar of litter in Mart’s 
| sale; also Marion’s Wonder by MAHASKA WONDER, and 
Premier Chief 2d by Premier Chief have been used. 

Sows by Red Path, Giant Invincible, Choice Orion, I Am 
Great Wonder, Gano Pathfinder and others. WRITE FOR 


Great Orion Pathfinder Great Wonder, Gane, Sa 
High Topnotcher ‘| D.F. HINDMAN, MARION, IOWA 


King’s High Orion k = 
Can Any Breeder Show Three Better Duroc Boars? |j | — ROYA L B R E D G l LTS 


Big Type” Duroc Jersey gilts, fall yearlings and tried sows of the very best 
eon money can buy Bred to Our Royal Pathfinder, Great Orion's Sensation and Great Orion's 
Giant. All etrictly high class boars of world’s champion breeding 


These gilts are high clase in every 
particular and priced for quick sale. Also choice fall boars and gilts. 
Kverything guaranteed. Come and see them. 





Holmes Cantine, 


Ask for catalog. 


A. L. HYZER, Propr., 





Storm Lake, lowa 


























Iwo are prize winners at the big shows,the othera full br« 
grand champion, Rainbow Colone! All have get to show 
The 45 sows we sell in our evening sale at 


ther to the 

















} 
Storm Lake, lowa, Tuesday, Feb. 1st || Xoo’ ""°" — , 
’ ’ ’ . | , 
= a : 2 oa 
will all be either sired by or bred to these three grand big boars. We are e tie Sh is F c HESTER dd cackince ROOT OT ea a 
villing to stake our future prosperity On any three boars the equal of these, : en > ! 
carrying such aristocratic blood lines. E 
Included are two of our futurity fall gilts, and six from our two futurity Harveys’ ‘Chester White Sale, Jan. 22, 21 i 
i 


Fifty sows and gilts bred to Kansas Lad (litter brother to Alfalfa Wonder), Harvey's Giant (litter ae to 
Danforth’s Giant) and Top Notcher 2d by Top Notcher. At private sale—fall pigs, boar and gilts, no kin. 


J.H. HARVEY & GRANDSON, write for Catalog MARYVILLE, MO. | 


FOLAND- CHINAS 


nn eee 


litters of spring gilts. 
Daughters of Great Wonder! Am and Educator Gano sell in addition to 


daughters of our herd boars. 
Ask for the catalog. We have something that will please you. 


E. A. THOMPSON, Storm Lake, lowa oe 


Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 


oan —__—— = ||| SHELDON BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA BREEDERS | 
KK 4 j : cres t D uroc g a 4 e We Ship More Poland-Chinas by Express Than Any Town in the United States 


Address 































































































SIX BIG HEKDS WITHIN THHREEK MILES OF SHELDON, IOWA : 
t 
Indianola, | . J. 0SGOOD—WELWOR 
ndianola, lowa_ |. . \ 
Februa 2 21 | Will bold bis annual sale of brood sows the evening of January 26, 1921, at Sheldon sale pavilion. a 
ry + J Send for the catalog—tt’s free A few choice pigs by Rainbow for sale at private treaty, also a few Pp 
. P ‘ te sows bred for early farrow. Priced to sell. k 
Sixteen tried sows, four fall gilts, n 
twenty spring gilts bred to the $3 
great breeding boar, Pathfinder’s J J KRAMER HENRY 
r Proud Col. by old Pathfinder. a) S 
This is a carefully selected lot Home of KO ERSELMAN ze 
Owes. i 
{| of s —“_ —, Maplewood Stock Farm p 
‘ a sire 9 he ansman. : 
J. J. Newlin, Wallaces’ Farmer § | Sows bred for fall litters. MaPLEwoop WONDER m 
|Rep. W. M. Putman, Auc’tr § | £ few spring boers by Big ee es eee th 
} Porter.Grand Big Orphan Sows bred to and epring Ww 
| and Sheldon Clansman. boars sired by them for 
ROY DEMORY, Manager We breed only the best. sale now. pr 
| - P 
>. _ oe Farm located in - 
Bring late bank references and § | a want of town. SHELDCN, IOWA Two miles east of SH eldon, la. 
Pathfinder’s Proud Col. we will carry your note. 
} 
= I} Col. J. A. Benson R. C. Henry’ : 
| ge, " . enry $ y 
Sprucemead Farm Matchless Herd of ce 
| Poland Chinas fr 
Five big 250 Ib. spring an 
boars by St. Paul and Rig Announce their coming sale, . 
Forty great sows go in our Feb. 8th sale, bred to that phenomenal boar, Path- Rainbow. Tens or = rilts Jan. 26, 1921. Also fall pigs a. 
finder’s Superior, the boar that bad many friends for grand championship | off na i; “ee ep b ; “5 R “ at private treaty by Check- ha 
honors at the 1920 lowa State Fair. His dam sells bred to Pathfinder. Great } 7 es wo ge n oo y ey ers, Giant Prospect and Evo- ] 
Wonder Lady 15 eells: first at Des Moines: 800 Ibe All are by great sires | 1 ‘nce r ry <b m oe doc wank lution. Get our catalog—a Ol 
Get on our malling list | : er eo 2 te picture 5 aed s0w selling ve: 
breeders’ herds. Priced low. Ask for it. ha; 
Thomas Robinson Independence, lowa a 
’ P ’ SHELDON, IOWA R. C. HENRY, SHELDON, IOWA, a] > 
-_ Sa | 
. 
Duroc Breeders Claim Our Herd Boar _ ——S ————————— : a m.. 
| for 
oi 
is siring some of the greatest pigs of the year. You can go into our berd and pick his get. And Ow! 
remember his get are running with pigs sired by some of the most highly advertised boars of the breed 5 
For sale now: Two fall boars by old Pathfinder, dam Valley Col.; full brothers in blood to Pathmas- del lowa Tuesday January 25 1921 
ter, the Weliendorf boar Three by Cherry King Orion, dam by Pathfinder. We havea litter sister to Queen ’ ’ , y a: 


We can furnieh you blue blooded Durocs 12 = : 
“i “BRIDENTHAL, WYMORE, NEBRASKA Tried Sows— 19 Fall Gilts—10 Spring Gilts Cor 


neni These are bred to Giant Chief by Orphan Chief, and Prospect Boy from the Daw- will 


Two —— Bred Duroc Pigs for s$g2 ling herd. All good, thrifty brood sows—cholera immune. fees 
JAMES P. MOSER, ADEL, IOWA vet 


of Pathfinders, the $10,600 champion sow 





luetrator breeding, weight 100 pounds. 
For particulars, write 
MURBRKHRAY. NEBHASHKA 


A boar and gilt wot re lated, of Critic and I! 
‘edigree with each pig 














ALBERT A. YOUNG, 








= 


Sae 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 


If hog receipts continue as light in rela- 
tion to their past as they have been run- 
ning during the past four months, we may 
expect a decided upturn in price during 
February or early March. Heavy hogs, 
however, will sell at a severe discount. 

The following table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week from January I, 1920, to date: 

(Figures show per cent of average?) 


























a _ a 

e.| & > 

Zeal St © 

BS] Baa] ws 

Go| @& >) 

g-ian~} oO 
January 8tol5....... ‘ 133} 126 151 
January 15 to 22 .......... 116] 122) 155 
January 22 te 29 ......... 118] 12 157 
January 29 to Feb. 5 ..... 7 98} 149 
BWebruary 5 to 12 ...... 68 75} 145 
Pebruary 12 to 19 ...... 93} 110) 141 
February 19 to 26 ...... 90) 75] 138 
February 26 to March 4. 78 99; 138 
March +€ We 2B ccc ccesss 95} 102) 136 
Siar Ae GO TP <cacccees 114) 111 135 
Barch 18 to 25 ......... 117} 125) 137 
March 25 to April .... 32} 112] 1432 
CN ae errr 20} 104) 138 
ro Ae p> eee 27) 47| 133 
SP re eee 107} 99} 138 
April 22 to 29 ............ 108| 108) 129 
April 29 to May 6....... 136} 132] 128 
May _ FS _ RR 138] 120) 130 
RS eee 125} 119] 125 
OSE a eer 117} 121) 131 
May 27 to June 3 ....... 131} 150) 132 
eS SS Bere 112) 108) 127 
PS Ye 115} 1067 129 
EOS ee eee 127/ 110! 137 
June 24 to July 1 ........ 143] 130} 137 
Ee eee 92| 78) 130 
(eS OE ae 136} 118| 130 
ee SS er eee 108) 109) 133 
ee ee eee 106! 118] 130 
July 30 to August 6 126{ 116] 129 
Reese 0 UR TE is devices 126) 116} 129 
August TE 06 BE on cecenes 105} 112} 130 
August 20 to 27 ........- 107] 107) 127 
August 27 to Sept. 3 101} 109! 129 
September BO 10 wcccce 91 81! 131 
September 10 to 17 ...... 89| 99! 140 
September 17 to 24 ...... 93 92) 146 
September 24 to Oct. 1 83 98) 144 
Getoher Ito §8......... 81 84; 137 
Geteber $ to WM ...cccce- , 80 81} 139 
October % to 22 ......... 79 88' 143 
October 22 to 29 ...0..e. 74 89; 124 
October 29 to Nov. 5. 57 61| 126 
November § to [2 ...... 86 64; 132 
November 12 to 19 ...... 85 93] 123 
November 19 to 26 ...... 97} 107] 106 
November 26 to Dec. 3 . 78 83} 100 
December 3 to 10 ...... 90 89} 100 
December 0 to 17 ...... 101 88 93 
December 17 to 24 ...... 77 92 
December 24 to 31 ...... 88 7 94 
pO Ae SS eee 106 94 91 











For the ensuing week the ten-year av- 
erage has been 191,860 hogs at Chicago, 
654,600 hogs at the eleven markets, and a 
price of $10.38. If we figure on the basis 
of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 
receipts we get 230,232 at Chicago and 
785,520 at the eleven markets. If the price 
is 110 per cent of the ten-year average, we 
get $11.42 as the answer. 








| Fresh From the Country 


IOWA. 

Greene County, (c) Iowa, Jan. 7.—The 
weather has been fine all this month, but 
roads are heavy so farmers are unable to 
haul their grain to market since the snow 
melted. Hogs, 8% cents per pound, eggs, 
55 cents; cream, 43 cents; hay selling at 
sales from $13 to $17 a ton for clover and 
timothy. Some flu among hogs. Cattle 
and other live stock in good condition. 
Very few farm sales as farmers are un- 
able to market their grain at such low 
prices. Farm rent has been reduced to a 
lower scale for next season, as a few 
months ago farms rented as high as $18 to 
$22 an aere.—A. F. €. 

Hancock County, (mn) Iowa, Dec. 25.— 
Snow and sleighing for Christmas, with 
zero weather. There is some corn still 
in the fields; some is being sold for 75 
cents shelled. Not much grain being 
moved. Hogs selling for a little better 
than 8 cents. Not many farm sales, and 
what is sold is not bringing very good 
prices.—E. D. Hammon. 








MISSOURI, 


Andrew County, Mo., (nw) Mo., Jan. 7.— 
Getting up wood is the order of the day. 
Very little eorn sold yet; price is 60 to 65 
cents a bushel; fat hogs about all sold at 
from 7 to 10 cents on the local market, 
and very few stock hogs; in fact, there is 
4 shortage of all stock on farms; ne eolts 
have been raised for three years and the 
old horses are dying off; calves have been 
vealed and few cattle are being raised; 
hens, 20 cents; eggs, 53 cents; cream, 43 
cents. Mill feeds are very high; tankage, 
$4.80.—J. W. Griggs. 

Schuyler County, (mn) Mo., Jan. 7.—The 
Weather is warm at present and favorable 
for some rain. Farm stock of all kinds 
'S svarce. Farmers in this vicinity are 
50ing to produce just enough for their 
Own use next year. Hogs, 8 cents; corn, 
«9 Cents; eggs, 55 cents; cream, 40 cents. 
—Earl Watkins. 

_Nodaway County, (nw) Mo., Jan. 5.— 
Corn selling around 60 cents, but not very 
much changing hands. Some stalk fields 
will never be used; not much stock on 
feed and there is a searcity of stock cat- 
le. A very fine winter; not below zero 
yet. Can't sell anything, only a milk cow 
or an old hen. Eggs, 50 cents; cream, 46 





cents; hens, 21 cents; corn, 60 cents; oats, 
45 cents; hay, $10 to $12.—W. F. Kennedy. 


ILLINOIS, 


Cook County, (ne) LL, Dec. 29.—We are 
having about 2 to 4 inches of snow, with 
real winter weather from 2 to 5 below 
zero. As this is a dairy country, all young 
hogs are sold on the market at about 8 
to 10 weeks of age, and are selling at 
from $2 to $5 apiece. No hog cholera 
around here. All cattle healthy. Horses 
are selling moderately.. Grain and hay 
are cheap. Wheat brings about $1.80 per 
bushel at the mill. Oats, 52 cents a bush- 
el. Help is plentiful. People are hauling 
firewood from the forests. Much drain- 
age is being planned for next year, as 
many carloads of tile are being shipped 
in. It has been at a standstill for the past 
two or there years on account of the help 
question.—D. F, Tegtmeier. 


MICHIGAN, 

Isabella County, (c) Mich., Dec. 31.— 
Weather very moderate; about six inches 
of snow now; good sledding. Wheat and 
rye went into the winter in good shape. 
Prices of all farm products low and not 
much moving. Money scarce. Cattle and 
sheep doing fine.—Geo. L. Koch. 


NEW YORK. 


Genesee County, (w) N. Y., Dec. 27.— 
Had a heavy crop of apples, and only a 
small part of them were gathered, owing 
to shortage of help. The rest are on the 
ground under the snow. A test well for 
gypsum was reeently drilled; found a 10- 
foot vein of very rich quality at a depth 
of 60 feet here this morning. A good deal 
of corn in the fields yet.—C. M. Kelsey. 





The Packers on the Live Stock 
Situation 

Meat packers are facing this new year 
with optimistic confidence, according to 
the recent statement of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. The consensus 
is that the end of 1920 has brought the 
meat and live stock industry near to sta- 
bilized conditions than has been the case 
within the last few years. Individual 
packers freely voice the opinion that the 
disturbing swings of the markets will be- 
came narrower, and that beth packer and@ 
producer will enjoy a@ greater degree of 
stability in the prices of their p. ducts. 
This feeling, which is expressed in many 
quarters, seems to be grounded on these 
circumstances: 

1. That since the meat and live 
industry entered into a downward read- 
jJustment of its values before any other 
business group, it is emerging propor- 
tionally earlier. Some discount, however, 
is made for the fact that the market for 
the products will be influenced by condi- 
tions in other industries, and particularly 
by purchasing power of those on indus- 
trial payrolls. 

2. That the low prices for meat at 
wholesale, having exerted a downward in- 
fluence on retail prices, have resulted 
within recent weeks in a stimulation of 
consumption. 

While meat consumption seems now to 
be responding better to low prices, grains 
are quoted at figures which agricultural 
editors profess to believe should make it 
wise to feed them to live stock. More- 
over, the slackening in production oc- 
curred fairly early among live stock pro- 


stock 


ducers. When values were very high, 
some brood animals were sacrificed for 
market. When values fell, it is possible 


that breeding operations were restricted 
somewhat; and when money became tight, 
some animals which profitably could have 
been fed longer were forced on the mar- 
ket. From the producer's standpoint, the 
supply and demand situation is far from 
being without its hopeful elements. 

Furthermore, the producers and packers 
have taken some of their hardest hurdles. 
One of these was the decrease in export 
demand, During the eleven months end- 
ing with November, 1920, only 567,894,118 
pounds of bacon, worth $140,391,585, were 
exported, as compared with 1,131,314,740 
pounds, worth $358,188,391 in the same 
period of 1919. At the same time exports 
of fresh beef shrunk from _ 168,365,230 
pounds to 88,101,986; and hams and shoul- 
ders, from 581,107,366 to 170,754,992 
pounds, 

Steecks of meat abroad would not fill a 
brisk foreign demand for any Iength of 
time. The vigorous revival of this de- 
mand depends on the movement of ex- 
change values, which showed some im- 
provement during December, and on the 
capability of continental countries to find 
cash or arrange adequate credits. 

Heavy and downward readjustments of 
inventories have already been made. The 
economies and drastie readjustments 
which have been effected in 
industry, and effected safely, leave 
sound condition for facing the future. 

During the recent general slump in com- 
modity prices, the live stock producer has 
witnessed the unusual occurrence of light 
live stock receipts and falling prices. He 
has also witnessed an unusual! spread be- 
tween the prices of meat and the prices of 
meat animals. This has been due, of 
course, to the faet that while meat was 
quite low, by-products were even lower. 
All of these difficulties, hard enough to 
bear at the time, imdubitably mean that 


it in 





the meat and live stock industry is farther 
along in its transitional period than are 
most other businesses. 

Official estimates of a 15 per cent short- 
age in hog production during the present 
packing year are not without a favorable 
aspect for the swine grower. 

During the last part of December there 
were decided evidences that consumers 
were responding to low prices. On De- 
cember 30, the wholesale price of pork 
loins was about 45 per cent lower than on 
October 1; fancy bacon, about 25 per cent 
lower, and standard bacon almost 40 per 
cent lower. During the same period the 
wholesale price of smoked hams and lard 
had deelined nearly 40 per cent. At these 
lower prices, the demand was good and 
a number of individual packers interpret- 
ed this as an evidence that the market 


| will be steadier and approach more nearly 
| Stable conditions. 





the packing 





The export demand is still unsatisfac- 
tory, but the foreign trade situation dur- 
ing December had some favorable phases, 
Ocean freight rates were easier, and ex- 
change values generally improved slightly. 

Receipts of hogs were relatively light at 
Christmas time, on account of extreme 
weather in the west and on account of the 
status of the markets. Many farmers 
seemed not to care whether they sold 
then or fed their hogs longer. The hogs 
were of good quality, showing satisfactory 
yields—an indication that swine are being 
well fed and are receiving a good deal of 
the relatively low-priced corn. 

The over-supply of beef and the de- 
creased demand, which began during the 
last half of November and which resulted 
in declines in the wholesale price of fresh 
beef, continued thru most of the month 
of December until materially lighter re- 
ceipts of cattle during the holidays, with 
a@ consequent reduction in shipments of 
dressed beef, caused some reaction. mild 
weather had helped diminish consumption, 
as had the inereased supply of fresh pork 
on the market. 

During most ef December the demand 
for dressed beef was unusually light, even 
at the lower wholesale prices whieh pre- 
vailed. This circumstance, coupled with 
low prices for hides and by-products and 
the general decline in commodity values, 
account in great part for the decrease in 
the price of live animals, 

The beef trade is undergoing the usual 
seasonal change in the class of beef on 
the market. Western grass-fed cattle 
have ceased to come to market, and there 
will be no more until next summer. There 
is a decrease in the proportion of cow beef 
in the receipts, as is usual at this time 
of the year. These changes put the trade 
practically on a native steer basis, with 
relatively few cows and therefore tends 
to exert an upward influence on the av- 
erage wholesale price of beef because of 
the absence from the market of the less 
costly grades. 





Here Is a Chance for You to 
Help Plan Fair 


What do you like best at the fair? 

The Iowa state fair is built to serve the 
people of lowa. It seeks to encourage the 
development of agriculture and all the 
other important industries of the state, 
It also provides the great annual outing 
for tens of thousands of our people. 

Within a few weeks the board of direct- 
ors of the state fair will meet to plan the 
features for the 1921 exposition. In this 
they wish to be guided by the desires of 
the people of the state. 

This is an open invitation to you and 
to every other Iowa citizen to help them 
plan the 1921 fair. It is a request for let- 
ters and suggestions on all regular fea- 
tures of the fair and any new ones that 
you would like to see at the big exposition 
in Des Moines next summer. 

All ideas will be received in the spirit in 
which they are given and will be given 
the most careful consideration by the fair 
board. Send suggestions to A. R. Corey, 
secretary, Iowa State Fair. 


Tobacco Farmers 


The tobacco farmers of Kentucky and 
other southern states are having a hard 
time of it. There is little market for to- 
bacco, and it is reported that many farm- 
ers are taking their tobacco out of the 
warehouses and hauling it home. The ex- 
perience at a tobacco sale at Lexington 
recently gives some idea of the state of 
mind of these farmers. The prices offered 
were so unsatisfactory that the sale 
stopped in a riet. There was a similar 
experience at a number of other points 
in Kentucky where sales were held; and 
at one or two points the buyers who of- 
fered low prices seemed to be in danger of 
injury at the hands of disappointed farm- 
ers. 





Stock Yards and Packers 


What the packers are to do with their 
interests in the stock yards is still unset- 
tled. It will be remembered that last 
year their arrangement with Attorney 
General Palmer required them to dispose 
of their interests in the stock yards. They 
have submitted two or three plans, but 
none of them have been satisfactory to 
the attoiney general and other govern- 
ment interests 

Their last plan was disapproved recently 











and Judge Stafford of the District of Co- 
lumbia supreme court recently gave notice 
to the effect that ‘‘unless the defendants 
(packers) were able to propose a plan 
that will meet the foregoing requirements, 
the court will feel obliged to appoint of- 
ficers to take title to all the stock in 
question and hold same subject to the or- 
der of the court until suitable arrange- 
ments can be made to have it disposed of 
in accordance with the terms and pur- 
poses of the decree.”” The packers were 
given thirty days from January 4 to file 
new plans. If the plans they file are not 
satisfactory, the matter will be brought to 
a focus in the way indicated by the court. 
This whole stock yards ownership busi- 
ness is a hard one to handle. The senti- 
ment seems to be growing that the stock 
yards should be made a part of the trans- 
portation spstem and operated as public 
earriers either by covering them into 
the railroads or by organizing them as 
separate institutions. No one, however, 
either packer or stockman, has been able 
to bring forward a plan that seems fair 
to all parties and that seems workable. 


County Fairs of lows Close 
Most Successful Year 


The year just closed has been one of the 
most successful in the history of the 
county and district fairs of lowa, aceord- 
ing to the report just issued by A. R. 
Corey, secretary of the department of 
agriculture. 

Practically every one of the ninety-four 
fairs held in the state during the season 
indicated that the interest and support of 
the general public was constantly increas- 
ing. All fairs showed great improvement 
over former seasons. 

Attendance at the fairs as a whole was 
better than that for previous seasons. The 
total attendance during 1920 was 1,795,783, 
approximately 200,000 more than for 1919. 

The total receipts of these fairs was $2,- 
229,024.33, an increase of $878,282.67 over 
1919. Receipts at outside gates brought in 
$130,000 more than those for the previous 
season. Grand stand receipts showed an 
increase of $100,000 over 1919. 

That state aid is an important factor in 
the life and upbuilding of many of these 
fairs is indicated in the reports for the 
year. State aid paid to county and dis- 
trict fairs during 1920 amounted to $113,- 
013,04. This ts an inerease of $22,504.54 
over the amount paid in 1919. State aid, 
in many instances, has helped county 
fairs of Iowa to ultimate financial inde- 
pendence. It is one of the biggest forces 
today in developing these expositions to 
their maximum degree of service. 

Ixhibits in all departments of the fairs 
showed notable gains over former years. 
Swine exhibits were 31,565 as compared 
to a 1919 total of 19,815. The horse de- 
partment totaled 5,000 against a record of 


3,911 for 1919. Similar increases were 
marked in practically all other depart- 
ments. : 

The total expense of conducting these 


county fairs was $1,215,161.47, or approx- 
imately $400,000 more than that for the 
previous year. 

Seventy-seven fairs showed a profit of 
$219,922.31 and seventeen reported a loss 
of $17,479.32. This produced a net profit 
of $202,442.99 for the ninety-four institu- 
tions. 





Recent Public Sales 


MIEHE'S SALE OF DUROCS. 

Breeders and farmers attending William 
Miehe's Dir¢ sae at Epwortn, lowa, 
January 4, saw a very nice offering sold 
at prices that will make their new own- 
ers money. Miehe had an average of $65, 
which was a very reasonable average for 
the class of hogs sold, but in the opinion 
of some they should have brought more 
money. The farmers gave right good sup- 
port and likely would have done better 
but the rainy day kept many away that 
would otherwise have been at the sale. 
Mr. Miehe raises a good class of stock 
and men that have bourht from him real- 
ize a lot for their mon:y, s> in the future 
do not miss the opportunity of attending 
his good sales. He will also be glad at 
any time to show his herd to visitors. 
No. 3 is a Van's Orion Cherry King sow 
by an LUlustrator dam and bred to Mr. 
Miehe’s boar by Great Orion. This 
sow topped the _ sale. We will give 
a partial list of best prices received below: 
No. 2, H. H. Nichols, Cresco, Iowa, $125; 
3, Howard Cook, Manchester, Lowa, $162; 
4, Mr. Edwards, Epworth, Iowa, $66: 5, 
John Hines, Epworth, lowa, $66; 6, Gus 
Rea, Fillmore, Iowa, $70; 7. V. W. Zim- 
merman, Arlington, lowa, $50; 8, H. Dali- 
man, Wesley, Iowa, $140; 9, John Krebs, 
Riverside, lowa, $86; 14, Frank Hill, Shell 
Rock, Iowa, $57; 22, Howard Cook, $53; 34, 
Mr. Alexander, Epworth, Iowa, $61. 


Codperative Store Record—The Essex 
Coéperative Store at Essex, Iowa, has 
completed an unusually successful year. 
Eight per cent has been paid in dividends 
on the capital stock and a 10 per cent 
patronage dividend has been declared. 
While most codperative stores theoret- 
ically have a patronage dividend, it is 
quite seldom that the profits are large 
enough to permit a dividend of this sort 
to be given out. In this respect the 
Essex store is keeping up the reputation 
of Essex as a center for codperative work. 
The Essex elevator and shipping associa- 
tion have for some time been unusuaily 
successful examples of this type of ac- 
tivity. 
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Spring gilte, fall sows anc ows br ed to 
Pathfinder Likeness Jr., one 1e Outetanding 
boars of the breed ome are bre i to Kid Sensation 
a spring boar of extreme size Sows are of Patt 
finder and Long Mode! breeding, bred for March and 
April farrow 

W.D. BOOTHE & SONS 
R. R. No. 6 Washington, lowa 
_ Registered Durocs 

Bred gilts an ypwe, O. C. K. and Colone 
breeding. Bre Mar and April farr« #4" lo 
$0. Satiefaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Also cholce fall pigs. Write 
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POLAR D.C HENAS. 


a Big Type Polands 


Prices reduced on boars for balance of 
March and early 





season. We bave 20 head of late 
April boars, running In weight “igen etrong 20 to 250 
ibs., that we are pricing at 655, 640 and $3 eacl 

These are sired by the largest, "besviest boned boars 


out of man 
imm 


in northeastern Lowa, and are 
moth herd sows and good litters, and are 

We are also booking orders for gilie bred to F.’s 
Columbian Giant (he being direct from the Glant 
family and bred by John Grant) and Bob Biue 
Valiey (sire Big Bob Again) for January delivery 
at¢i00 eacl Furr 1 guaranteed 


fahed registered and 


satisfactory. W ship C. O. D, with bank reference 
Four shipping pointe. Write or visit us Farm one 
mile from etation 

L. 8. FISHER & BON _Edgewood N. E. lowa 


SMOOTH JUMBO 360617 
HEADS OUR HERD 


Grand champlon Poland China boar of the Minne 
sOta state fair, 1920. We are offering tried sows and 
epring gilte bred to him. Also spring gilts sired by 


him, bred to a good son of Buster's Rival by Giant 
Buster Am aleo breeding some to a good eon of 
Smooth Prospect by Greene's Long Prospect, and am 


Write your wante to 


Lansing, lowa 


o eell 


pricing them 
H. A. LENZ, 


We Can Supply Your 
Every Want in Season 


We are breeding the 
lot of sows for our Jan 
sale we have ever had. The 
catalog will soon be ready 
your name and address on a 
postal card will insure your 
getting one 

M. I 
Big Type Polands, 


nicest 
28tb 


BALDWIN, 
Sibley. Ia. 





SzZ| | WANT TO BUY 


oo POLAND CHINA 
BRED GILTS 
FP a cealend in 
/ 3e€ \\. 





lote of five or more. 
lowest cash price. 


For sale—W eanling 


Quote 


boars 


Tr 
Ernnes. sired by @ son of Big Price's 
Equal. Price 625.00 each 
Lon CITY, TOWA. \ i od 
A. STANZEL, BAC city, LOWA 


Big Type Poland China Sows and Gilts 


jot of sows and gilts bred for March 
for April. Bred to the four boars, 
High Pilot, by The Pilot; F’s Evolution, by the ¢25,- 
200 Evolution; Spring Valley King, by Bloemendaal's 
Big King, a grand champion boar. and King Jones, 
by Mouwsdale Jones. Sows are of noted bloodlines 
andimmune. Spring gilte weightng from 200 to 300 
Ibs., 650, 65 and @75 each. Tried sows and fa)! gilts, 
#100 each. Send check with order and [ff you are not 
satiefed your money will be refunded Pedigrees 
faratshed. a. -N. Fuller, Oto, lowa. 


One ne Hundred Good Poland Chinas 


Can be raised by one man tn one year. If sold at one 
bundred dollars per head they won't burt buyer or 
seller, but will help both. Can furnish the right kind 
at the price per bead atated above. Figure the total 
on a year’s Outpul and startnow. Write 


R. W. BREARLEY, Emmetsburg, lowa 
Pure Bred Poland Chinas 


Tried sows and gilts, @40 to €100. Bred to the 
famous L. A. Special, son of Mouw’'s Special, he 
by Geratdaie Jones. Others bred to Frank's Clans 
man, Samson and Klondyke for March and April 
farrow. T.F. FRANK, Anthon. lowa. 


Have a choice 
farrow, a few 





BiG TYPE POLANDS WITH QUALITY 
Big stretchy gilts, well grown, bred for spring litters 
to Despatcher, he by Designer, the $80,000 wonder 
SO fall pigs of Sept. farrow sired by Parrish's Giant 


Joe Farmer prices. All backed by the Parrish 
guarantee. Write your wants. H. 8. PARRISH, 
k. F. D. 31, Carbondale, 11! 

SEREFORDS. 


HEREFORD l sell a nice lot of 

ne ales ranging from 
weanling calves to aged cows. Can furnish bulls tn- 
dividually or in numbers, Will sell any number 
of registered Herefords from one to one-hundred 
at a reasonable or call GUY 


rice Write 
GLEASON, Mec haniceville, iowa. 


HEREFORD BULL 


Eighteen months old and a good individual. 
Was third prize aged bul! at 1920 lowa state 











Sire 
Fair. 


Will trade for pure bred gilts—Spotted 
Poland Chinas preferred. 
Bouton, lowa, 


hk. L. GILMORE, 
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TA. ey Polant chine Sale 


At Grinnell, lowa, Saturday 
January 22d 


A useful offering of FORTY SOWS AND GILTS sell 





bred to my two herd boars, THE MARK and : 
STAKEHOLDER. Included inthe sale will be TWO F 
TRIED SOWS, 10 FALL GILTS and 28 SPRING ¥ 
GILTS. 


THE MARK is by HIGH JOE, the boar used at the 
head of the A. and J. C. Johnson herd, and STAKE- 
HOLDER is a litter brother to the I. J. Conrad boar, 
Pathfinder. 


hit dite 


a 


7 
Get your name on the list for a catalog and be with r 
is sale day. 

W.H. Cooper, Auctioneer. F. M. Pray, Wallaces’ 
Farmer Representative. Hy 
‘ i, I / 

A. soenane tanto Grinnell, lowa | 
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SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINA 


BRED SOW SALE 
Manson, lowa, January 28, 1921 


The two herds of Egsti Bros. and E. E. 

combined in making this 50-head offering. 

D SOWS 9 FALL GILTS 
28 SPRING GILTS 








Swartzendruber 
There will be 


are 


13 TRIE 


the Spotted 
bred to 


2d and 


All good, growthy stuff. Mainly they are get of 
Giant Rexall, King of Spots 2d and Orange Chief, and 
Arched Wonder, Manson Booster, King of Spots 
Spotted Chief. 


Sale in town, in heated pavilion. For catalog, write either 


Egsti Bros. or E. E. Swartzendruber, Manson, la. 


COL. NELSON of Missouri, Auctioneer 























Fry & Shaver, lowa City, lowa 


Big Dispersion Sale of 


Spotted Poland Chinas 


JAN. 18, 1921 


are selling 60 head of bred sows, including all of our 
show herd; alec? our good herd boars. Duke of England Again, 
and English Pathfinder. A number of fall pigs. This offering 
consists almost entirely of English breeding, including Imp. 
Queen of England. 

Illustrated catalogues now 
mailing list. 


FRY & SHAVER, 


SHAVER & FRY, KALONA. IOWA 


SPOTTED POLANDS 
Fall Gilts at $35, and Boars, No Kin, for $25.00 


1921 Bred Sow Sale. 


We 


ready for mailing. Get on our 


lowa Gity, lowa 





























Get on our malling list for our big January 17. 
junior champion at the lowa State Fair 


Weaned ana ready to ship 
Sows bred w the 900 Ib. boar and the 





SPOTTED PG@LAND GHINAS 


Spring gilts and boars from our great herd sire, Dew Drop John 10709. a one-fourth English bog, emooth 





and high up. and one of the really great siree of the “est ed for type, and if you wish gilts bred we are now 
ready to sel] them to you on request; some fine fal! gt! All immune—donble treatment 
KR. LOUGHLIN & CO., RK. Fr. D. No. 4. CRESTON, IOWA 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


FEEDING riGss 


GUARANTEED TO PASS THE GOVERNMENT TEST 
The Northwest pigs are the best feeders in the world. Write 
us for information. We can fill your ordere satisfactorily 


CENTRAL LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


Union Stock Yards. South St. Paal, Minn. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, niasthial 14, 1921 


WwW ILMINSON BROS., 














SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


Spotted Poland Sows 


FOR SALE 


Spring gilts; yearling and tried sows. 
open and some with fall litters. 


Sows of O. & O., Thomas Giant and O. & K.’s Pride 
breeding, and offered at farmers’ prices. 


H. C. SIEVERS, Mechanicsville, lowa 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINA 
BRED SOW SALE 


FEBRUARY 3, 1921 


Tried sows, fall and spring gilts. 
Write now for catalog. 


CLYDE JONES, Menlo, lowa 


Spotted Polands 


We have several bred sows and 
gilts for sale 











bred to Spotted Sampson 30717, Imperial Buster 35 
and Spotted Rexall 39765; also two spring boars 
Price right. Satisfaction guaranteed. Immune 


E. | F SWARTZENDRUBER, R. 3, Versailles, Mo. 


Spotted Poland China Boars 


By 0. and K.'s Model mainly, and a few by low 
9. These are choice pigs, farrowed in Apr! ! 
For more information, write 


JOHN H. WOODKE, Nemaha, lowa 
HAMPSHIKES. 


Winter Brea Sow Sale-H AM PSHIRES 


Feb. 4, Sac City, 
Iowa. This offer 
ing is to be mated to 
Derby’s Equal, son 
of Nebawha Lad and 
the 1st prize senior 
boar at Inter-Stat« 
Fair. Get catalog of 
Cc. M. Merkley 
Sac City, Iowa 


Hampshire Sows 


BRED TO 
Cole's Giant Lookout Boy 
Gr. Champ la. State. By Lookout. 
Sows of Cherokee Model, Cherokee Pattern, Lieut 
Wickware, Nehaha Lad, Cornhusker Prince, Look 
out Boy, and other popular breeding, due to farrow 
from March Ist to May ist. PRICE RIGHT. WRITI 
CHAS. JOY, Thurman, lowa 
Twenty boars ready for use. We 
Hampshires marked and from popular blood 
lines. $50.00 each. Also a fewbred sows and gilts 
Call or write. K. K. HEM, Selma, lowa. 
i AM PSHIRE boars and bred sows; regtietere 
and immuned; from prize winning stock. Sa 
isfaction guaranteed. Loyd Girard, RK. 4, Canton, ! 


CHESTEK WHITES. 
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“AMERICAN HERD OF 


Chester Whites 


Birthplace of prize winners and cham. 
Pions. The place to pick your breeding stock. W+ 
are offering 80 spring gilts and 40 spring boars—all by 
EKxpansion Model, our National prize winne 
Priced in numbers tosult. Herd immuned. 


ALDEN ANDERSON, Story City, lowa 


BIG TYPE 0. |. C.’s 


Home of Jumbo Master, three times grand chan 
pion, and Lengthy Prince, 800 Ib. senior yearling 
For sale—Service boars, bred gilts, fall pigs. 


HOOPER & McGRATH, Cass City, Michigan 


\HESTER White yearling boars, #75 to $10 
late fall boars, $50 to $70, from big sows and big 
litters; a few good weanling boars at 625 eac! 
EARL BLOOM, Bridgewater, Iowa. 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 
AANA ene 
I have for sale several head 

of registered Angus cows and 
hetfers of the Blackbird and 
Erica families; also a few of 
other good families. Most of 
them are sired by the noted sires, Black Oakfield 
153083 and Ben Hur of Lone Dell! 161156. Some have 
calves at foot and some are bred to Elburn 4th 
809223, the record priced yearling Elba bull. Farm 
near town. 
Geo. Wilkinson, 

(On Interurban and Rock Island Rys., 
of Des Moines.) 


ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


ALSO POLAND BOARS 
The latter by Grant’s Big Jones. Bulls include 
Black Ear! M, a deep, thick 2-year-old Ballindalloc) 
Blackbird, his dam being Black Ballindalloch, 
dam of Bocas. Also a young Enchantress Erica bu! 


C. E. WOODS & SON, Mechanicsville, lowa 
Angus Bull Bargains 


A Few Choice Angus Bulls For Sale 





Mitchellville, Iowa 
17 miles east 














Stred by Biack Oakfield, Imp. Black King of 
Malsemore, Imp. Elegant of Tubberdaly. Popular 
families. Young. Priced to sell. Call or writ 


Mitchellville, fa- 


ANGUS BULLS 


A half dozen good smooth beefy bulls, 18 months ¢ 
for sale at farmers’ prices. Sired by Bredo 2d and 
others. Leading families. Come and see then 
write W.S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa 








—best and cheapest 
ERs asm oct for Hogs, Sheep and Canta. “4 
Name, address and number on 
Catalog mailed free on request. 


F.S.Burch &Co,155W.HuronSt.Chic: 








